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From Tarzan to Marx runs the troubled course of Maureen O' 
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"THE HOLLYWO 


ABEL WALRATH SMITH, 
a Hollywood astrologer, fore- 
cast correctly for all but four stars in 1936, 
so they will do well to heed the following 
forecasts for 1937, which she gave to me: 
Marlene Dietrich—Her superiors favor her 
this year. Romance will play an important part 
_in her life in 1987. She has known the man for 
several years, but not until this year will she 
realize the great depths of his love. This is a 
good year for her in pictures. (Could the man 


be her husband?) 

Robert Taylor—He will express the latent 
sentiments of the masses in a wonderful picture 
this year. His mind will be at its brightest, his 
emotions keener than at any other time in his 
life. A new harmony and happiness will radiate 
through his personality; love comes to him; his 
powers of initiative will be given. fuller scope 
and altogether the year will be brimming with 
good things for him. 

Miriam Hopkins—Matters of health are not 
so favorable during the early summer. She may 
be called upon to make some important sacrifice. 
Her professional activities seem to be unusually 
successful. The transforming and stirring power 
of the planet Uranus will be strong in her life 
all during 1937. A long journey. Worry over 
certain papers (possibly newspapers) and not 
much she can do about it. Romance will bring 
her happiness, also sorrow. — 

Joan Blondell—This year she enters a new 
cycle. If she keeps a clear head and her private 
life free from unhappy muddles, the stars 
promise her success beyond her present hopes. 
There may be an enforced rest because of 
health conditions. 


Barbara Stamwyck—She is greatly be- 
loved for her imtriguing personality, her © 
fertile imagination, generosity and brilliant 
mind. This is a progressive year for her in 
her screen career. There will be minor re- 
verses later in 1937, but these may be easily 
adjusted if she refrains from discussing them. 


W uum POWELL — He 

will be rich in friendships, 

because he is to others such a wonderful friend. 

He becomes greatly annoyed over ill health, but 

between April 13 and July 1 he will have to 

stand a little of it. His love affairs will be 

somewhat mixed up and he will find himself 
unusually extravagant during the year. 

Greta Garbo—The aspects of the planet, 
Uranus, this year denote sudden happenings in 
the life of Garbo, over which she will have little 
control. Health should be her chief consider- 
ation and she should avoid overwork. Her 
romance will assume a concrete place in her life. 


She will have greater success than ever on the 
screen. 


Jean Harlow—Venus, the love planet, is head- 
ing her toward matrimony in 1937. If she mar- 
ries William Powell, in some way she will lose 
him. This year brings a challenge, perhaps even 
a bit of tragedy. : 

Clark Gable—His life will be a flurry of ex- 
citement in 1937. He must be careful not to 
marry someone who will have a detrimental effect 
on his career (this does not refer to Carole 
Lombard). There will be an inner conflict due 
. t© opposing forces. He must Carry on, un- 
daunted by obstacles. He must realize this year 
that what necessity dictates is wisest and best. 

So there you have it—right down on paper. 
Time will tell. — = 

ee ae 


Another mysterious traveler is George 
Brent, who went away without saying good- 
by. He is visiting his sister in Chicago before 
going on to New York, where he will see 
the shows and try, as he says, to get a per- 
spective on life outside of the film city. 
“Tt gangs up on one after awhile,” he 

stated, as he hurried off, with only a small 
_ amount of hand luggage and a trunk. “I'll 
be back in time to go into my next part,” 

he told his bosses. ts 


By Grace Wilcox 


Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


About 18 years ago Mary MacLaren, 
silent picture star, gave Tommy Gubbins 
(unofficial mayor of Los Angeles China- 
town and direct agent for Oriental screen 
talent) $80 with which to buy her a rare 
piece of jade for a ring. He made his 
customary trip to China and returned: with 
the precious jade. He could not, however, 
discover Mary. She had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had swallowed 
her. 

The other day Miss MacLaren, who is 
appearing im the RKO-Radio picture, 
“Wings of Mercy,’”? saw Gubbins across 
the room from her in the studio restau- 
rant. At the same mcment, he -recognized 
her. She greeted him with: “How’s China, 
Tommy?” He came right back with: 
“Here’s your $80 pp 

Which closed that incident after 18 vears _ 
—while both lived, most of the time, right 
within the boundaries of the famous film 


ee ee 

A ROUGH idea of what the 

coronation of George VI 

will cost in dollars and cents has just been gained 

by Warner Bros. in filming a spectacular corona- 
tion scene for “The Prince and the Pauper.” 


The costumes for the sequences ran a bit over 
$100,000, and when one considers that the ermine 
was imitation and all the other costly furs were 
also imitated, it is not difficult to guess that the 
real thing in furs alone would run at least 10 
times as much. : 


Carried out in complete detail, the coronation 


setting shows a duplicate of the interior of West- 


minster Abbey, with more than 500 persons, in- 
cluding 35 principals, participating. 

When the real coronation ceremony is ob- 
served in May, Errol Flynn, who plays the prin- 
cipal role in the Mark Twain classic, hopes to be 
among those present at the Abbey, although he 
smilingly admits he doesn’t know how he is 
going to get in. Perhaps it might be a good idea 
for him to have a placard printed: “Flynn of the 
Light Brigade.” 

+. 2s 

Royer, designer of creations for Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, accompanied Mary Car- 
lisle to the Russian Ballet performance at 
the Philharmonic the other night. : 

Imagine his consternation to discover 
suddenly that Miss Carlisle’s fans had ripped 
the shirred back of her trailing skirt free 
from the bodice and left her with a pretty 
pink slip exposed. 

“There was a moment,” says Royer. 

“I hastily wrapped her wrap about her and 

failed to mention what had happened. It 

taught.me something. From now on, I shall 
design a film player’s gown with an extra 
strong binding between bodice and skirt.” 


* * * 


We. HAVE a trend new 


Duchess in our midst. 
Margaret Irving just found out for sure about 
her title and she isn’t bragging, but is never- 
theless quite pleased. It comes at a very op- 
portune time, for she is playing the Duchess 
in “Outcasts of Poker Flats” for RKO-Radio. 


Before she got the papers proving her right 


' to the title of Margaret, Duchess de Navarre, 


she was content to go on making pictures under 
her own name, Margaret Irving. Now she is 
the rightful Duchess de Navarre, last of the 
line of Margaret of Valois, daughter of Henry 
II and Catharine de’Medici, sister of Charles IX. 
Her ancestor was a patroness of the arts and of 


literature—the wife of Henry of Navarre, later - 


Henry IV of France. 

It is said the painting of Margaret de Navarre 
in the Louvre bears a striking resemblance to 
Miss Irving, who has sent for a copy of the 


portrait to compare it with her own likeness. _ 


| 
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Confidential 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
has long been an admirer 
of Harpo Marx and Irving Berlin. The other 
night he decided to ask them to his home for 
dinner, so that he might become better acquaint- 
ed. Harpo and Berlin were delighted to accept 
his invitation, but they found themselves at a 
slight disadvantage when their host, speaking 
in the language with which he is most familiar, 
dwelt at length on the relative merits of Saint- 
Saens, Debussy and other composers. | ? 

At last Harpo, staring fixedly at Berlin, de- 
cided to take the dilemma by the horns, so to 
speak. While Stokowski momentarily busied 
himself with his duties as host, the silent Marx 
brother leaned over to Stokowski’s manager 
and whispered: ae yee 

“Say, he’s great, but he’s talking clear over 
our heads. We can only pick out tunes with a 
couple of fingers and we don’t know Debussy 
from Deluxe. What shall we do?” a 

This was related, with gusto, to the former 
conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, who roared with laughter. | 

. “Well,” he said, “maybe you don’t know the 
works of as many composers as I do, but you 
don’t need to—you can roll your own. Besides, 
why should you—when you can make a million 
dollars apiece without their help?” 
_ And Harpo and Irving went away quite 
pleased with themselves and thoroughly con- 
vinced that the bigger the musician the better 
guy he is. és 

re eae 

When someone suggested to Luise Rainer 
that she attend the premier of “The Good _ 
Earth,” she squirmed uneasily and finally _ 
blurted out: “I can’t; really; they might 
mob me!” They might, indeed, for, from _ 
what I’ve seen of it, she is going to be the’ 12 


sensation of the year in it. And she leaned __ 


her Chinese gestures, poise and acceptance _ 

of pain and suffering from following a 

Chinese extra woman around the set for 

three days. _ : 
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“Maid of Salem,” in Para-.. 


mount’s studio theater, we all adjourned to the 


restaurant, where Frank Lloyd, the director, and 


* 


Howard Estabrook, the producer, gave a press - 


party. 


Lloyd was in fine fettle although he admitted _ 


he didn’t know how the public would receive his" 


witch picture. When we said something about _ 
civilization having become more civilized in the 
past 250 years, he pointed out that we're still 


nothing to brag about. 


“To be sure, we don’t put them in the stocks , 


ee 


or hang them for witchcraft, but when one con- 


siders the number of persons who are pilloried _ 


by gossips in villages, small towns and cities, it Ae 
claims to being civi- — 


is a blot on our vaunted 
lized,” explained Lloyd. fe 


or envious,” he continued. 
far beyond barbarism, so long as there is so much 
greed, selfishness, meanness and hatred in the 


‘world. We have improved a little, for man is 


learning slowly that he can’t hope to elevate 


his own status by tearing down the lives of | 


others, but the process is slow and painful, — 


“I know just how slow and 
through my researches for this 


who of us has not been 
in our lives?” 

My favorite acting in “Maid of Salem” is that 
of Louise Dresser, which is superlative. As the 
aunt of Claudette Colbert, she gives a perform- 
ance in two or three sequences which I shall. 
never forget. Madame Sul-Te-Wan as Tituba, a 
black slave, is another outstanding characteriza- 
tion, which is so intriguing one must know more 
about her, ee 


guilty of it sometime 


just how painful, oe 
picture. A whis- — 
pering campaign is a form of witchcraft and — 
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i aol, 
“I know several persons who have been ruined __ 
socially, financially and physically by some idle _ 
story started by someone who was either jealous 
“We haven’t gone | 


HERE'S one radio 
; singer who con- 
ie stantly flaunts a famous superstition of 


sing, whistle or -hum in her dressing 
Hi DOOM 6 i 


; ‘slim, blond youngster who catapulted to 
fame as Jessica Dragonette’s successor 
_ on the Friday night concerts over which 

Jessica ruled for so many years. 


Lucille, her young face lit up with 
~ laughter, told me about it in a small 
reception room reserved for interviewers 
at the NBC studios. She wore a lovely 
ae: gray velvet suit, with a colorful blue 
ie plaid bandana that intensified the mis- 
- chievous gleam in her eyes. Her black 
suede bag, black slippers and gloves 
_ completed the smart costume. 


“I was engaged as soloist’ at the 
Christ Episcopal Church. in Newark,” 
she told me. “It was dreadfully cold 


sheets of ice. Trains were delayed. 
- Busses _ were stalled, You just didn’t. 
dare run for fear of ee “your 
neck.” - 


‘So she arrived at the. church late. 
When. she dashed in, the dressing room - 
was empty. Hurriedly she pulled off 
her coat, threw | down. her hat, and 
yanked off. her galoshes. e 


the key turned in the lock. Feeling 
‘sure no one was still in the dressing. _ 
room, the janitor had locked the door! 

_ “I yelled and stamped and called till - 
I was hoarse, but it did no good. It 
wasn’t till after the services were over. 
‘that I was found. Believe me, now 
_ whenever’ I’m alone in a sears a room 
- whistle or Bing. as 


on 


= 
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An sorts = unusual 
“ines have happened to Lucille, she’ll 
tell you. And she’d much rather talk 
about them than about the courageous 
ee she put up to become the 
famous radio personality she is. _ 

“Most people regard illness as a 
_ealamity,” she said. “Yet the best thing — 
that ever happened to me was my. get- 
ting double pneumonia when I was a 
_ child. It sounds crazy, doesn’t it? But 
if I had not been ill, I doubt if I would 


opment necessary for singing.” 

Lucille contracted a bad cold, and 
before her mother, busy with her house- 
work, realized how. ill the child was, 
Lucille was burning up with fever. At 
three in the morning the doctor was 
_ summoned. He said it was double 
pneumonia and that the child was much 
too ill to be removed to a hospital. For 
several days her temperature registered 
207 degrees. But Lucille clung stub- 
bornly to life. When she was well on 
the road to recovery the doctor brought 
her two quart bottles connected by rub- 

ber tubes. One bottle was filled with 

pink water. The other wa: empty.” 
. “He.presented them to me.as a game. 
TI was to blow into the bottle filled with 
pink water, and keep blowing till the air 
forced the water into the other bottle.” 
‘When all the lovely pink water was in 
the other bottle, her mother colored 
esh-wator blue or red, and the game 
Started all over again. 

Of course, this was done to strengthen 
‘Lucille’s lungs. First she blew every 
15 minutes; after a few months, every 
half heer: then just a few times a day. 


‘She is Lucille Manners, the blue-eyed, 


a 


one Sunday. The snow had turned to — 


‘ 


ever have had the chest and lung devel- 


eden ¢ 
By Mary Jacobs : rae to the office where she worked very late aig they’d let her know their decision, 


stage folk. She makes. it a practice to — 


parents may have entertained concern- fact, I was glad. By this time I had Came. She was singing “One Night of 


her to accept it. dragging herself from employment singing. Immediately he contacted NBC 
“They always insisted that I eee a agency: to employment agency; answer- and before Lucille knew what was hap- 
normal life. Of course dad, who was in ing ads_ for SPEBORTONETS: clerks, pening she was substituting for Jessica 
the hat business and worked hard to typists. Dragonette in March, 1935, when Jessica 
support us, could have used some of the ‘Things weren’t going well at home, took a vacation. 
money I would have earned while on So discouraged did Lucille become “They didn’t tell me for whom I was 
tour—but that wasn’t his way. ° that had it not been for her mother’s auditioning, or I would have been 


_ the other children on the block had’ The 


~ Just as the second galosh - came off - 


‘ of the bandana flew into 


' gone into the flame 


She’] a nothing to do wick ‘superstitions, 
Wi. _ Miss Manners, | who has taken over — 
etl hoe ans ahi sae as- 


felt that when I grew up Td koasinger. Ssturday he discharged her. Parade. é 

I remember how proud I was when I “When you are ready to forget sing- Soon they gave her.a program of her , 

was paid $2 for singing ‘Sunbonnet Sue’ ihg and give us all your time, we’ll teks own, and then she befan to guest star 

at the City Theater in Irvington, N. J.” you back,” he told her. on commercial programs. On one pro- 
When she was 15, any doubts her “I didn't mind then,” she told me. “In gram two years ago her real break 


_ boys’ bicycles.” 


high school and keep working,~ studying 
voice at night. 


felt, too, that some day Lucille would be 


more perien than Lae or geometry. 


‘the Oranges. Lucille joined this group 


went ha-ha, I threw my 


that Lucille would get 


—. | wee es * ape Fen ye Fe 
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the happrest period ot my life,” Lucille But her mother wouldn’t hear of ft. 
said simply. “Then I had a grand time.” «yoy land something,” she kept say- 
ing. “Give yourself another week.” 
'W orem all day in ; 
‘an office, some a = ones row, we AKG she was right. 
e nding business school to 
Alsi a the other nights, Finally Resets roomie ag Halted ot Be ag 


practicing Sunday: Sy lunch Sine, itting But to Lucille it was heaven, for her 
BY. Ce andy Seca een Barer eee See new employers agreed she could come 


home. Work, work, work, in late Mondays from lunch and were 

“A grand time,” Lucille calls it. No sympathetic with her aspirations. 
WORGEE She. BOCATRG Peart Now Lucille began to seek professional 
- _ And, strangely enough, the first real enoagements in earnest. She wrote to 
break she got in singing almost resulted NRC for an audition. “She asked at CBS 
in her giving up singing entirely! . for an audition. They wouldn’t give her 
. This is how it happened. Feeling that one. “We've so many names on file,” 
Lucille was ready for professional work, they said. “Just as soon as you are 
her teacher got her an audition at WOR. reached you will hear from us.” But 

: And Lucille was given a spot of her she never heard from either. 

tae own every Monday afternoon at 1:30 Finally, through her singing teacher, 
p.m. This meant that she came back she did get an audition at NBC. They 


from lunch, every Monday. and she went home, discouraged. 


3 2er employer was incensed at her ie 
& = Aw children sing, tardiness. He disapproved heartily of I was busy typing a few days later 


and Lucille’s_ mother encouraged her her singing, for he felt she was too much When a call came aera iamibisgsr NBC % 
only. child. “When I was six, 1 already interested in a musical career. So one Wanted me to sing on ©: PROT 


ing her singing ability disappeared. For, become a good stenographer, and I Love,” in that clear, lovely soprano we 
as a result of an appearance on a local thought I could get a better job.” all know so well. 

amateur night at a neighborhood movie But she reckoned without considering Walter M. Swertfager, a program offi- 
house, she was offered a vaudeville con- the times. The depression wason. Fora cial, was entertaining company. Idly 
tract. But her parents would not allow month she tramped the streets, wearily he turned on the radio, and heard Lucille 


66 = =: - encouragement, she would have given scared to death. When I told mother 

ee ee oe MOR ee _up singing sonia and - -gone back to and dad, we couldn’t talk sensibly for 
him, there was always money for pretty - oe ee a job. ae oh 
clothes for me. I had to have whatever _ : a : ie ; three days, she sai 


- only thing refused me in my childhood 

was a bicycle. Mother was afraid I’d 

get hurt if she gave me a two-wheeler. : 
“But I fooled her. I used to ride the 


‘One summer: Lucille got a a for the 
"vacation ‘months as a file clerk-at $12 a 
week, Now try as “her father did, he- 
could not afford to give her expensive 
vocal lessons, - So she decided to quit 


* 
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‘Nor did her parents— object. They 


a famous singer, and her singing was 


+. New Jersey ee " 


is a famous semi-professional band of : 
singers, known as The Opera Club of 


and came under the wing of Louis Dor- 
nay, their director. He became her vocal 
coach, 

At the ‘beginning she got bit parts in 
their presentations, but. as time went 
on and her voice matured, she got lead- 
. ing roles. 

She still remembers the time she sang 
in “Rigoletto.” She was Maddalena, 
and it was in the scene where she is 
seated_on a table, while = Duke tells 
her of his love. | 

A candle was burning on | the edge 
of the table. 


“In the opera I lauigh at 
the Duke’s pleadings. I had 
a bandana | tied around my 
head, and each time I 


" 
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head back. The string 


the flame.” 
Horrified, fearing 


burned, the whole cast 
stood in the wings, 
meotLionin 2 Lt 
wasn't till the fourth 
time that the ban- 
dana strings had 


that. the startled 
Duke realized 
what was. hap- 
pening, and re- 

moved the can- 
dle. 

“That period, 
when I began 

to work seri- 

ously with my 

alate was 


Powell a Marine 


N “Flirtation Walk,” Dick Powell 

learned how it feels to be a cadet 
‘at West Point. In “Shipmates For- 
ever” he had a taste of a midship- 
man’s life at Annapolis. This suc- 
cessfully disposed of the two major 
branches of the U. S. A.’s military 
and naval activities, gave Powell 
an insight into both soldiering and 
sailoring under the Stars and Stripes. 
His education, however, continued 
incomplete. For there remained an- 
other division of our martial serv- 
ices, those redoubtable fellows, the 
U. S. Marines. 

Today Powell is rounding out his 
schooling with “The Singing Ma- 
rine,” No. 3, in what Warner Broth- 
ers appear to have turned into a 
series of service pictures. This time, 
instead of West Point or Annapolis, 
the background of the filmplay is 
the U. S. Marine base at ~an Diego. 

In both previous pictures, Powell 
had the co-operation of the shapely 
Ruby Keeler. This time he intro- 
duces to the cinemagoing public as 
his leading lady a young woman 
entirely new to pictures. She is 
Doris Weston, 19, blond, blue-eyed 
radio singer of Chicago whom War- 
ners’ scouts found singing over the 
air, signed to a contract some four 
or five months ago. 


Powell is pouring a melody into 
a microphone as we go on the set 
at First National. The song he is 
vocalizing is one of five written for 
the picture by Dubin and Warren, 
-is called “’Cause My Baby Says It’s 
So.” Both composer and lyricist are 
on hand to help Powell record this 
number, which he is doing as the 
camera turns instead of by the more 
commonly used method of pre- 
recording. ~ 

This is possible because the action 
takes place in a make-believe broad- 
casting studio, where quiet is the 
rule. Accompanying the singer are 
two orchestras. When you see the 
picture you will look in vain for 
the second. But the one you see— 
all dressed up in dinner coats and» 
black ties—consists of stuffed shirts 
who don’t play a note. The one you 
can’t see at all, a motley group in 
sweaters, leather jackets and macki- 
naws out of camera range, is making - 
all the instrumental music. 


Stay-at-Home 


Mec: ambitious Shirley Tem- 
ple picture to date, “Wee 
Willie Winkie,” goes before the 
_ Cameras at Twentieth Century-Fox 
just as the little star passes from 
third to fourth grade in her ele- 
mentary schooling. Based on the 
well known story of the same title 
by Rudyard Kipling, the filmplay 
has the highest priced director, 
most expensive cast Miss Temple 
has worked with since she reached 
the top, and is expected to be a 
considerable departure from _previ- 
ous Temple movies. 

The director is the veteran John 
Ford (“The Informer,” “Plough and 
the Stars”). The cast includes Vic- 
tor McLaglen, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Michael Whalen, June Lang, Cesare 
Romero. It is Ford’s first experi- 
ence with Shirley, but to see them 
together on the set you would not 
“guess it. In the few days they have 


is 


together they appear to have 


warmed up to each other in a man- 
ner most gratifying to all concerned. 

We see signs of this in the first 
few minutes on the sound stage, for 
Shirley is doing what she would not 
otherwise attempt—she is making 
Ford the butt of a childish prank. 
First she encircles his wrist with a 


band of adhesive tape. When sud- 
denly he realizes it is going to stick, 
pulls it off, she recovers it, later 
slyly puts it on the back of his ccat. 

Mrs. Gertrude Temple, Shirley’s 
mother, watching from her accus- 


tomed position out of camera range, , 


is smiling as she turns from this 
scene to discuss some of the plans 
for the picture. From the sound 
stage “Wee Willie Winkie” will 
soon move to an outdoor location 
in the Santa Susana Mountains a 
few miles north of Hollywood. 
Mrs. Temple regrets that the lo- 
cation is not in Bali or some other 


far-off land. She Would like to take © 


Shirley on a real location trip, far 
enough away so they could not get 
back to Hollywood after the day’s 
work. In all Shirley’s career so far, 
there has beeri no filming outside 
the environs of the cinema capital. 

“All the time Shirley worked here 
at Fox under Winfield Sheehan,” 
Mrs. Temple adds, “he never would 
let her go on location at all. We 
did go to Lake Arrowhead for ‘Now 
and Forever’ but that was at Para- 


mount and before Shirley became a> 


star. A real location experience 
would be fun.” j 

Just why Sheehan wanted to keep 
Shirley so close to the studio Mrs. 
Temple did,not seem to know. 


Chinese Blend 


a... unusual of motion pic- 


ture musical scores in many 
months is that of Metro’s “The 
Good Earth,” just now beginning to 
reach the theaters of the world. It 
is a blend of the Oriental and the 
Occidental, required two years of 
research, is played partly on Chi- 
nese lutes, reed horns, gongs, flutes, 
partly on the familiar instruments 
of Western civilization. 

Herbert Stothart, Metro composer 
and conductor, used musical manu- 
scripts collected in China by Clif- 
ford Vaughan, of the Denishawn 
dancers, obtained others through 
Metro’s foreign office, supplement- 
ing these with literature from the 
studio’s own musical library. He 
translated Chinese notation to our 
standard, paraphrased it to obtain 
compositions Western ana melodic 
in form yet always Chinese in at- 
mosphere, 

Oriental songs antedating Con- 
fucius mingle in the score. with 
music originated by Stothart to help 
create moods and heighten dramatic 
moments. 


Hot and Cold 


ECAUSE of ~-Southern Cali- 
fornia’s unusually cold weather 
this winter, Hollywood’s ingenuity 
has been taxed by unexpected diffi- 
culties. In many cases outdoor 
‘scenes have been moved indoors. 
But a scene they are making for 
“Wings of Mercy” at RKO-Radio 
must be done outside, becomes a 
serious problem because the breath 
of the players vaporizes in the cold 
air and is visible in the lens. 
Charcoal heaters placed in front 
of the actors, out of camera range, 
fail to end the difficulty. Shifted to 
a point behind the players, they 
prove more helpful. Complete suc- 
cess comes when large electric fans 
are brought from the studio, placed 
back of the heaters. 


Together 


IRST picture to bring together 

Bette Davis and Edward G. 
Robinson is “Kid Galahad,” now 
being filmed at Warners-First Na- 
tional. A story of the fight ring 
purporting to give some of the in- 
side workings of the game, it has 


sparring partners as well as starring 


partners, comes to a climax in a 
championship battle. 

_ The fighting, however, is done by 
others, not by Miss Davis or Rabin- 
son. He is a shady manager and 
promoter, she his lady. 

Not since “Bullets or Ballots,” 
Gone nearly a year ago, has Robin- 
son made a picture om his home lot, 
Warners. Since then he has been 
in England, starring in “Thunder 
Over the City.” Under his latest 
contract with the Brothers, he is to 


make two Warners photoplays a 
year, may make another elsewhere 


if he likes. Miss Davis, also recent- 
ly back from London, already has 
put behind her one 1937 picture— 
“Marked Woman.” 

Now she is switching from her 
usual sharply etched unsympathetic 
roles to a character that winds up 
in the favor of the audience. 


_ Ina scene that we watched the two > 


stars do for “Kid Galahad,” a noisy 
party is in progress in Robinson’s 
suite in a Florida hotel. The set 
consists of two adjoining rooms. 
In one Robinson is being barbered. 
In the other a crowd of girls and 
men are dancing, shooting dice, 
playing poker. The director, Michael 
Curtiz, who last made “Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” wants to get 
both scenes in one shot. So the 
camera, shooting from _ outside, 
moves on a dolly past the dividing 
wall. This wall is narrowed down 
at the end nearest the lens. Of ordi- 
nary thickness elsewhere, it has at 
this point a thin edge, rounded, 
painted white. This device enables 
the lens to move from one room 
_to the other without making the 
audience ‘conscious of the wall 
between. 
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Bit of Paris 


Wwe Hollywood lays itself 
Out on sets, as it not in- 
frequently does, eventhose to whom 
such things are an old story are 


deficient,” explains the studio ; 
_ tache, “All the cast will be in it. 


likely to stand a bit breathless in 
contemplating the results. Today 
there are many “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
on a sound stage at Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox where “Cafe Metropole” 
is in process before the camera as 
favored observers see for the firct 
time the counterpart of a Paris’an 
night spot built for use in the pic- 
ture. ” 
Loretta Young, Tyrone Power, 
Adolphe Menjou, others in the cast, 
the director, E. H. Griffith. at wor'x 
making a scene in the cafe, all ap- 
parently are impressed by the un- 


-usual_ charm and~-completeness of 


the set, toss verbal flowers at Wil- 
liam §. Darling, art director, who 
supervised planning and building. 
This make-believe Paris restau- 
rant is so real that even the frames 
for the windows and the ornament- 
ed stair railings are of chromium 
plated cast iron, a single little fea- 
ture that alone cost $8,000. But 
there is no extravagance in this. 
It is an economy measure. Railings 
of painted wood would have been 
scratched by the more than 200 
extras, warped by dampness, caus- 
ing delay in filming. 
Window frames likewise must be 
substantial to hold the panes that 
rise 30 feet from the floor, are of 
real glass because scenes will show > 
rain falling on them. © ~~ ; 
The entire ‘cafe cost _ $50,000, 
covers an area almost equal to that — 


of a city block, contains enough 


lumber for 33 six-room houses. 

Its design is stylized classic, typi- 
cal of many European cafes. The 
predominating color tone is white. 
The ceiling rests: on fluted pillars 
built of enameled plywood built to 
look like stone with plastic veneer. 
Murals by studio artists interpret- 
ing early French legends are seen. __ 
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Charity 


A CERTAIN Hollywood charac- 
ter actor returns to the set 
after three months’ absence, finds 
an attache of the front office wait- 


ing with a subscription blank for a 


local charity. : 

“We've got you down for $200,” 
Says the front office man. 

The actor winces, would like to 
dodge the assessment, knows he 
can’t. Then with a flourish he writes. 
out a check. As he passes it over to 
the f. o. m. he hesitates, looks at 
it longingly. . 

“Two hundred dollars,” he re-. 
marks. “Why, that’s enough to take 
my old man off relief,” . 


All-Star 


| Bigs the press department of 

a Major studio comes a tele- 
phone call advising that in the mak- 
ing of a certain picture an especial- 
ly interesting scene is about to be _ 
filmed. eke 
“It’s a hospital for the mentally 
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Pas Pp» through the 
nose as they 


- will, they have servant trouble, 
even as you—-and you—and you. 


They hire cooks who can’t cook 
an egg; parlor maids who flirt 
with the master of the house; 
butlers who steal the liquor and nick off 
fat commissions from the tradesmen; 
personal maids who lift expensive gad- 
gets with one hand while curling gold- 
en locks with the other. : 


There is, however, another side to this 
picture. Many film stars and cinema 
families have the same servants they 
have had for years. They are con- 
siderate of the help, generous to them 
and receive a touching loyalty from 
them. 


Poe ' But are some of the glamorous ladies 
difficult to werk for and are some of 
the wives of famous film men poison? 
They are! If you don’t believe it; take 
a day off and talk to some of the serv- 
ants. They will tell all with the great- 
est of pleasure and with a depth of 
emotion that would do Garbo credit. 


Of course, it all depends on what the 
film people have been used to before 
fame settled in on them. If, previously, 
they were just ordinary rank and file 
‘voyagers on the sea of life, with the 
servant problem the last thing to worry 


them, the chances are they will be either. 


too good or not good enough to their 


employees. If, on the other hand, they 

. have been used to-servants all their 

| ives, they will accept them as part of 

the scenery and treat them with a 
proper respect and a proper reserve. 


A GOOD servant in 

_ the film colony is worth a king’s ransom. 

The day is over when Madam can keep 

her cook working from six in the morn- 

ing until] 10 at night. Now, if she is 

lucky enough to have a good cook, she 

is not only appreciative, she treats 

cook with consideration. A chef takes 

—. .$150 a month ‘and :.“living” 

f §-—s greatest of ease in one of the big 

-— ‘VHlouses where there is a great deal of 
entertaining. 

Now that the film people have estab- 

‘lished homes far out of Los Angeles 


and Hollywood in Bel-Air, Beverly Hills, 
Santa Monica, Brentwood, Holmby 
Hills and the San Fernando Valley, serv- 
Br ants have become increasingly arrogant. 


_ They insist on transportation to wher- 
ever they want to go at least once or 
twice a week; they must have their 
own quarters, complete with bath, sit- 
ting room, radio, mzgazines and, in 
- gome instances, a piano. They suggest 
they be provided with a medium-priced 
- ear and occasionally they get it; they 
yrant their evenings free, Thursday and 
- §unday afternoons off and if they can 
cook well, they refuse to do anything 
eS Ne 
A good servant in the home of a star 
or featured player must have tact, di- 


; 
ene Spa Ay 


_ plomacy, ingenuity and be able to an-. 


- swer the telephone with intelligent 
_ discrimination. He must know the ro- 
mantic angle, the business angle and 


the pest angle and be able to cope with _ She 
iin gg re eae Levee found it difficult to live up to her 


all of them, 
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Servant Problem 


with the. 


Hollywood’s Butlers Are Magicians, Too, and 
Have a Fascination for the Ladies 


By Grace Wilcox 


N osopy in Hollywood 
has more servant trouble than Miss 
Olive Howard, in the offices of M. C. 
Levee, actors’ representative. It is her 
duty to supply servants for the Levee 
clients and, because of her success along 
this line, she is often called upon to 
provide servants for the friends of such 
clients and they, in turn, have. other 
friends, until poor Miss Howard is quite 
at her wit’s end. 

“Most servants are very anxious to 
work for the stars,” she said. “They are 
anxious to contact the Hollywood glam- 
our, if only from the kitchen.. Many 
amusing incidents occur, especially as 
some of those applying for jobs know 
absolutely nothing about the work re- 
quired of them, but merely want to 


get into the houses of the picture 
people.” 

Miss Howard says she has had excel- 
lent luck in supplying Joan Crawford 
with servants. Joan had the same 
Swedish couple, butler and cook, for two 
years, but they left to pay a visit to 
their own country. Next Miss Howard 
sent along a German couple, but there 
was an immediate impasse. They had 
two Pekineses and Miss Crawford has 
two Dachshunds, which took an immedi- 
ate dislike to the dogs of the servants, 
so nothing came of that interview ex- 
cept a threatened dog fight. 

However, Miss Howard sent along 
another German Couple the next day, 


and Charles and Christine are the mo-- 


tivating power behind the throne 
when Joan gives one of her intimate 
but formal dinners. 


aa 


M R. AND MRS. WARREN 


WILLIAM have an excellent cook, but 
Miss Howard says she has one scrious 
failing. She bursts into tears at the 
slightest provocation, which isn’t con- 
ducive to a perfect dinner. Mrs. Wil- 
liam walks on eggs the day of a dinner 
party, in order not to give her a case 
of the weeps. 

Mrs. Levee had a priceless colored 
maid who went with her when the fam- 
ily took a trip to Europe last year. She 
is a very han&some girl who looks more 
like a Hindu. Seeing her about the ho- 
tel suite where the Levees were staying, 
the Maharajah of Indore mistook her 
for a friend of the family, got her name 
and sent her an invitation to one of his 
parties in London. When he found out 
his mistake, he had to change the date 
of his soiree, but Carrie never got over 
it. She became so haughty that Mrs. 


and had to dismiss her when they re- 
turned home. 


“The Joe E. Browns had to find a new 
butler, because the one they had was 
discovered walking out in one of Joe's 
suits,” relates Miss Howard, “I sent one 
out to Mrs. Brown, but she went to a 
private phone and called me up. JI 
wouldn’t Gare hire him, she said. ‘He 
wears a toupee and you know what 
Joe and the boys would do about that! 
They would have the time of their lives, 
and I won’t have the poor fellow hu- 
miliated; besides,. I couldn’t keep a 
straight face. myself, just looking at 
this family of mine.’ ” 


“Before his marriage to Joan Blon- 
dell,’ said Miss Howard, “Dick Powell 
had a very efficient Swedish couple— 
cook and butler. Dick’s mother came 


to visit and, being domestic went into 
the kitchen to prepare some dish of 
which her son is especially fond. Imagine 
her surprise to be ordered out by the 
cook! Dick took the servant to task 
about it, but she remained adamant 
and he fired her.” 


‘Tren there is the 
story of when the Lawrence Tibbetts 
were entertaining a very large party 
one night and Mrs. Leslie Howard had 
loaned her punctilious butler for the 
occasion. A young lady guest, who was 
not used to champagne, insisted on the 
builer dancing with her. She did not 
notice that his tie was the wrong color, 
but thought him one of the best looking 
men at the party; after all, he was in 
tails. It is not known what Mrs. How- 
ard said later to her butler, but when 
she saw him doing a fancy dance num- 
ber with one of the “guests, I hear she 
almost fainted—unti] the humor of the 
situation struck her. 

Strawberries Romanoff proved the 
downfall of Jeanette MacDonald’s Swiss 
chex. 

“He was one of those fellows who 
always say: ‘Yes, 1 know,’ about the 
time one is half through with the 
instructions,” smiled Miss MacDonald. 
“I told him I wanted to serve straw- 
berries Romanoff at a dinner party and 
showed him how to take the ice cream 
just as it started to melt, mix it with 
strawberries and rum and pour it over 
pieces of cake. 

“When it arrived on the table, it 
squirted out into the faces of the guests 
like a Mack Sennett pie; we all laughed, 
however, but didn’t try to eat it. 

“At the next dinner, he put the des- 
sert into the ice box and froze it so 
hard that we couldn’t cut it. I was 


sy 


disgusted, but determined to 
make him learn to do it cor- 
rectly. 

“I went into the kitchen the 
next time we had guests and 
mace the dessert myself. while 
he looked on with interest.” 


W HEN HUMPREY BO- 
GART rented John Halliday’s house, he 
took over old Sam, who had just got 
the job with Halliday by presenting an 


old photograph of the actor and insist- 
ing he had served Halliday and “Woody” 
Van Dyke in New York years before. 

Bogart soon discovered that Sam had 
asthma, palsy and couldn’t judge dis- 
tance. When he thought he was putting 
a plate on the table it landed on the 
floor. When he hoisted a vacuum cleaner 
through a plate glass window, he was 
asked to go. 


The next man Humphrey hired was 
a Jeeves type, who gave his master a 
terrible case of inferiority complex. 
When the actor wanted to wear a 
certain shirt, his man suggested another 
as. being more appropriate, and when 
he wanted a fried egg, “Jeeves” insisted 
on a boiled one as “better for the con- 
stitution.” 

He went ... and the Bogarts hired 
a Filipino by the name of John Dellomes. 
He has become snobbish in proportion 
to the success of Bogart, who has had 
to give him a lesson in telephone man- 


ners after listening to him speak to his 
master’s fellow actors as if they were 
dust beneath his chariot wheel. 

Arthur Treacher (Jeeves to you) has 
his own buttling problems in Herman 
Perez, who once served Herbert Hoover. 
Perez sets the clocks ahead so he can 
get to a dance on time, thus putting 
Treacher on the set an hour ahead of 
everybody else. Treacher fires Herman 


-on an average of once a week, to which 


the butler’s butler always replies: 
“Thank you very much, sir,” and comes 
to work as usual next day. 


Claire Trevor literally has a magician 
in her kitchen. His name is Marcello 
and after 15 years of traveling through 
China and the Philippines as a man of 
magic, he decided to serve a movie star. 
Heading for Hollywood, he parked him- 
self on. Miss Trevor’s doorstep and 
astonished her by drawing rabbits out 
of hats. Marcello entertains with his 
magic at all her parties and is very 
busy publishing a correspondence course 
in eight different languages. teaching 
“personal magnetism.” However, he can 
and does cook delectable dishes. 


Greta-Garbo’s maid never talks. 

And there is the story (true) of the 
celebrated actress afflicted with that 
Hollywood camaraderie which leads 
many players to address everybody from 
the prop boy to the director as “Dar- 
ling.” It is merely a manner of speak- 
ing and means no more than if she said 
“Hey, you” or called everybody “Mugg.” 

But this actress was giving a formal 
dinner party for important people. She 
was seriously anxious to make an im- 
pression. And everything went well 
until the dessert was served. The 
butler paused by the hostess’ chair. 
She looked up, smiled Brightly and said— 

“That’s all, darling. You may go.” 
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ERE'S a_ primer 
lesson in sham- 


pooing, the idea being that a lot of 
women don’t know A B C about it. 
Everybody ought to be able to give her- 
self a decent hair wash, because there 
are times when help isn’t available. A 
clean, crisp head of hair will often cure 
a lingering case of the golly-woggles. 
Therefore, next time Violet is booked 
up when you call for an appointment 
and your hair is in strings and you 
can’t stand yourself another minute, just 
march into the bathroom with these in- 
structions. 

(The pictures are merely to inspire 
you. If you can look as gorgeous wear- 
ing a coronet of suds as Virginia Gray 
does you may go to the head of the 
class.) 

First perform a vigorous Scalp mas- 
sage and don’t spare the horses. If you 
dip your fingers in warmed oil at inter- 
vals during the act, so much the better. 
When your head tingles al) over from 
determined and prolonged Manipuiation, 
douse it in definitely warm water and 
commence. Both soap and bottled oi) 
shampoos proceed with more efficiency 
in water of reasonably high tempera- 
ture. 

Soap used for Shampooing must be 
melted down to liquid form with the 
help of heat and water. Don’t let teacher 
catch you rubbing a bar of soap over 
your head. Many hair experts prefer 
oil shampoos. However, a rich lather of 
old-fashioned suds does give a gloriously 
clean feeling. 


Le IS the rinsing 


that is vitally important. You must be 
tient and thorough about it. Soap is 
to get out of hair. Now a question 


Beauty trom Hollywood: Cleanliness begins at the 
top, Virginia Gray, M-G-M player, believes. Here 
she shows the steps in her favorite shampoo, with 
the pleasing result shown just above these lines. 


of equipment arises. It-is positively 


archaic to attempt to rinse hair by. just 
dipping it in and out of a bowlful of 
water. It needs running water and 
plenty of it. So fortify yourself for home 
shampoos by purchasing a small bath 
spray attached to a length of rubber 
hose. 


With one of them you can rinse your 
own hair with the ease and speed of a 
professional beauty operator. Perhaps 
your hand basin hasn't a single faucet 
to mingle both hot and cold water. Very 
well, your bathtub is pretty sure to have. 
Attach the spray there and rinse your 
hair in the bath tub. 

One lather is not enough. Work up 
two good ones with a rinse in between. 
When you've done yeoman rinsing duty 
with the spray, fill the basin with warm 
water and add half a cup of vinegar or 
the juice of two lemons. Dip your head 
in that. Then give it a final dip. 


oF eee your head 


briskly for a.few moments to take the 
sopping wetness out, but don’t let your 
bair get even partially dry before comb- 
ing it into the shape you want it to 
take. This is true if you have any kind 
of a wave, either natural or by grace of 
&@ permanent. Use lots of hair pins and 
put a net on to hold the result in shape 
while it dries. Those little round cruel- 
ler curls which the operator is making 
across Virginia’s head are simple. Just 
twist little bits of hair ‘round and ‘round 
upon itself clock-wise and pin down with 
invisible hairpins. It is the best way to 
handle the short hairs in front of and 
behind the ears. 


Don’t comb out your coiffure unti) it 
is thoroughly dry. And I mean thor- 
oughly. Devote yourself exclusively to 
the drying until it is accomplished. Don’t 
risk pneumonia, or at least a crick in 


we neck, by running errands with wet 
air. 


HEY laughed 
when I went 


into the Marx Brothers’ picture. 

“You think you’ve been in the jungies 
in those Tarzan pictures,” various 
friends kidded me. “But now you'll 
really be in the wilds.” 


“As Tarzan’s mate, you were in wie 
tree tops only part of the time,” others 
added. “But with the Marxes you'll. be 
up in the air from beginning to end.” 


I was told I’d need metal dresses that 
wouldn’t rip and that I should learn to 
hang from chandeliers and prepare my- 
self as a victim of practical jokes. 

For I was assigned to be the leading 
lady in “A Day at the Races.” 


My FRIENDS were 
wrong. It’s been grand working with 
the Marxes. I think they’re cute. 

It is true, I hear, that the Marx 
Brothers once really did lead a sway- 
‘packed horse into a producer’s office 
and at another time they jokingly 
stripped a certain executive of his trou- 
sers and tossed him out of a window. I 
know that they built a fire in the fire- 
place of another producer’s office and 
toasted weiners while waiting for him 
to return. And once upon a time, they 
changed all of the signs on the doors 
of executive offices, causing no end of 
trouble. 

But those things all came before they 
settled down to make a picture. I’m 
convinced now that if there is any 
“worst” time to meet the Marxes it is 
before work starts. 

Because, on the set, the three boys 
are very serious—and helpful. No, 
you’re not dreaming; I said “serious.” 

My worst moments were not being 
the .victim of practical jokes, because 
that never happened. Those bad times 
were in front of the camera when I was 
trying. to learn what this playing in 
comedies is all about. 

I made 30 pictures during seven years 
before I went to work on “A Day at 
the Races.” I-thought I had met every 
situation demanded of an actress. 

But on the set with the Marx Broth- 
ers, I felt as though I had never made 
a picture before. 


I; YOU think it 


is a simple thing to work in a comedy, 
you are wrong. Always before you is 
the constant demand for timing. The 
Marx Brothers bring laughs, and long 
experience has taught them where those 
laughs must come. 

In order that dialog will not be spoken 
while laughter is still going on—thereby 
having those speeches lost to the audi- 
ence—all actors on the set must allow 
that laughter time to elapse. 

“You were too quick with your line, 
Miss O’Sullivan,” became a_ frequent 
caution from Director Sam Wood or one 
of the comedians during the early days 
of the picture; but I learned. Making 
this picture is a real education in act- 
ing, I am convinced. ‘ 

My friends told me that IT should 
expect considerable man-handling and 
loads of surprises. 


Maureen O’Sullivan looks on as the Marx boys work up a 
new laugh for “A Day atthe Races.” 


While the latter was true, the former 
wasn’t. The Marxes, strange to say, pay 
a lot of attention to plot and must have 
motivation for all of their so-called man- 
handling. 


They are positive that the audience 
will resent it if, for no reason at all, 
one of them would trip a character, sit 
on him or use any other type of physi- 
cal force with him or her. But, if a 
character is trying to cheat another or 
do any other type of under-hand trick, 
then the audience will welcome the most 
violent of violences against him. So the 
villain takes the fall. 


For that reason, I won’t be dragged 
around; I am the heroine and the 
Marxes are on my side. But pity Esther 
Muir, who plays the vampire who tries 
to frame Groucho. They tear her to 


bits. 

Y us, there are sur- 
prises in working with the Marx 
Brothers. 


They are quick with wisecracks and 
impromptu lines and I have found that 
one of my hardest jobs is keeping from 
laughing in the midst of a scene. 

I learned that danger the first day. 
It was a scene with Groucho Marx, Mar- 
garet Dumont and Leonard Ceeley, one 
of the villains. Groucho hands a pill 
to Miss Dumont. It is a huge thing 
and Ceeley steps across and asks to 
see it. 

“Isn’t that awfully large for a pill?” 
he asks. 

“Well,” said Groucho, “it was too 
small for a basketball so I didn’t know 
what to do with it.” That was the end 
of his line but he suddenly looked 
squarely at Ceeley and added, “Aren’t 
you awfully large for a pill, yourself?” 

Right out of the blye sky that came 
and I laughed. 


= 


We did the scene over again and I 
knew what was .coming and kept a 
straight face. 


Margaret Dumont smiled at me, help- 
fully, after the scene and drew up a 
chair to give me advice. 


“You'll soon learn to expect anything 
to happen in a scene with a Marx 
brother and that they never grow angry 
when you make a mistake,” she said. 
“It’s rather a proud moment to them 
when a player laughs during a scene. 
Then they know the audience will do 
likewise.” 


M ISS DUMONT 


should get a medal. She started with 
the Marx Brothers 10 years ago. For 
five seasons she worked with them on 
the stage. .“A -Day at the Races” is 
her fifth picture. She knows them like 
a book and says they are the finest 
people she ever hopes to know. 


This, in spite of the fact that she 
has been handled roughly by them in 
many a scene and frequently been the 
victim of their jokes. 


“When the boys get playful offstage, 
it is Groucho and Harpo you have to 
watch because they are mischievous 
boys at heart,” she says. “Chico is 
always the rescuing knight who will call 
off his younger. brothers.” 

Miss Dumont tells me that 1 am really 
working with the Marx Brothers during 
“vacation time” when doing a picture 
with them. 

“You would have worries if you played 
with them on the stage, because there 
they don’t know the meaning of follow- 
ing script or giving cues,” she told me. 
“For a picture, they do scenes as they 
are written.” 

I looked at her skeptically. Was she 
joking? But she smiled. 

“The few ad-lib things they do on q 


picture set are nothing compared to the 
stage,” she announced. 


] CAN understand 


now what Miss Dumont means and why 
she looks forward eagerly to a new 
Marx film. There is never a dull mo- 
ment on the set. 

Serious as the boys are while work- 
ing, they can’t refrain from a quick 
retort if the occasion arises. Il suppose 
it is like a golfer always taking prac- 
tice swings with any kind of stick or 
just with the arms. It keeps one in 
practice and practice in comedy fs a 
valuable thing. 


Groucho is the chief indulger in off- 
set repartee. 

Only the other day, Director Wood 
was trying to explain a scene to 
Groucho, which the latter couldn’t quite 
grasp. 

“Oh, well,” Mr. Wood joked, 
can’t make an actor out of clay.” 

“They made a director out of Wood,” 
Groucho retorted quickly. 

At another time, he and A! Boasberg, 
the writer, were arguing and Boasberg 
began shouting. Quickly, Groucho cut 
in with, “Listen, Al, I’ve got a brother 
who made a fortune by keeping his 
mouth shut.” 

You’d think that the Marxes, after 
doing their type of comedy for 20 years, 
would have pretty much the final say 
on the set. Such is not true; they re- 
spect Director Wood as a student does a 
professor. They may suggest and argue, 
but Wood is the judge. They work with 
surprising harmony. 


W HAT kind of 


fellows, you may ask, are the Marx 
Brothers, anyway? There is no mis- 
take that they have individual charac- 
ters — and strong characters at that. 
There are a few things I have observed. 

Groucho is the most business-like. He 
usually handles their collective busi- 
nesses and monopolizes dictation to their 
secretary. . Although Chico does the 
punning in pictures, Groucho likes to in- 
dulge in them between scenes. When 
he met Esther Muir for the first time, 
he said, “Oh, well, the Muir the mer- 
rier.” He is an ideal family man and 
talks much about his wife and children. 
He likes to’stay home at night and 
listen to symphonic records. On the 
set, he reads constructive books and 
magazines and is an expert on current 
events. He likes to dress well, hasn’t 
a superstition in the world and doesn’t 
believe in gambling and betting. And 
when he paints on his mustache and 
eyebrows he can do it within a minute 
and a half. He never paints them on 
until the last minute, or just before a 
scene. 

Harpo, a self-taught musician, likes to 
play the piano between scenes; he pre- 
fers to lounge, usually sitting on his 
neck. He really can talk and chatters 
glibly between scenes but never before 
the camera. He’s happily marriea. hav- 
ing eloped only last September, and he 
usually turns any conversation into a 
discussion about furnishing a house. He 
sits more quietly than the others, but 
his eyes are always sparkling. 

Chico is the most active of the three. 
He is always moving around. Unlike 
Groucho, he will bet on anything and 
follows: sporting events of every kind. 
He’s among the greatest bridge players 
in the country, too. He has a mania 
for socks and continually changes them, 
much to the disgust of the script clerk 
who must watch that he wears the 
same colored hose in a scene. He also 


“you 


‘loves to telephone and can usually be 


found talking over the set telephone 
when wanted. He likes to go home 
early and also is a good family man. 


| MUST confess that 

there is lots more one can know about 

these stars but, after all, this is my 

first picture with them. 
And I still think they’re cute. 


The Racy of Adolph Zukor, and 25 


Years of the Movie Business 
By Clarke Wales 


Oh JAN. 7, on the 
biggest stage on 


the Paramount lot, there was a radio 
broadcast. Some thousand or more 
guests watched and listened to a score 
or so of stars as they wise-cracked, 
sang, read Ittle eulogies and ballyhooed 
the forthcoming Paramount product. 
Jack Benny was master of ceremonies, 
and there were Carole Lombard, Fred 
MacMurray, Gladys Swarthout, Jack 
QOakie, Edward Arnold, Adolphe Menjou, 
Martha Raye, Leopold Stokowski lead- 
ing the orchestra and many others. It 
was quite a show and afterward most 
of the guests, including picture ex- 
hibitors from all over the Country, 
milled about a long bar outside the im- 
provised broadcast room and drank free 
Scotch. 

Frequently in the broadcast the name 
of Adolph Zukor was heard. Cecil B. 
De Mille opened the program with a 
little. story about him, and some of the 
actors gave him touching tribute. But 
Adolph Zukor did not appear on the 
platform. He was at the moment merely 
the excuse for a great exploitation 
campaign. 

However, it was significant that 
Adolph Zukor was there at ali, watching 
a celebration built around his twenty- 
fifth anniversary in motion pictures. 
He is the only one of the great pioneers 
to be, at the end of a quarter-century, 
at the heim of a great picture company. 


Beswes. Zukor had 


had his inning earlier in the evening. 
At a dinner he had been toasted: and 
Will Hays, whipping boy of the picture 
producers, had presented him with a 
big album containing little messages 
over the signatures of great men all 
over the world — Mussolini, Baldwin, 
Roosevelt, the premier of France and 
hundreds of others. 

That, too, is significant. For, 25 
years and more ago Adolph Zukorcar- 
ried in his pocket a little book in which 
he wrote the names of great men he 
would like to meet, such names as Kahn 
the bavker, Frohman the _ producer, 
James O'Neill the actor (father of 
Eugene), and Griffith of motion pictures. 
He met al] those and became master of 
some; and now he has a book, much too 
bie to carry, full of the names of great 
men who would like to meet him. 

On Jan. 7 Adolph Zukor was 64 years 
old—very old for this business in which 
aman can become a king before he is 
30 and can work himseif to death, as 
did Irving Thalberg, before he is 40. 
But Zukor is not old. His face is still 
firm. His compact figure (he is not 
guite five feet four) is straight and 
alert. He walks briskly. with weight 
well forward on the balls of his feet, 
like a boxer. In youth he was an en- 
thusiastic amateur boxer, and even 
plastic surgery has not removed en- 
tirely the traces of cauliflower from his 
left ear; he always ducked to the right. 

Zukor has kept young through a life 
ot work, through years of doing a job 
into which he was foreed against his 
will, through struggle for which he was 
equipped only with an instinct trained to 
meet necessity as it rises. For 33 years 
he has been in show business; for 25 
the story of his life has been the story 
of the picture industry. 


I; IS necessary to 


go back to the beginning to get the 
story of Adolph Zukor, back to roots in 
the soil of Hungary. Zukor was born in 
Ricse, a village in the Tokay grape 
cegion. His father had a small store, as 
nad his father before him and as Adolph 
was expected to have when he reached 
1 proper age. It was a family tradition. 

Death and dime novels broke the 
tradition. Zukor became an orphan 
when he was seven, and thus was cut 
the strongest tie to small trade. Books 
about cowboys and Indians, which were 
as popular in Europe as they were here, 
did the rest; Adolph Zukor wanted to 
see this America. 


There was, though, a struggle. When 
his mother died, Zukor and his older 
brother, Arthur, were taken by her 
brother, a rabbi at Szanto, an even 
smaller village than Ricse, and then the 
Zukor boys were expected to follow the 
religious tradition of the Liebermanns. 
Arthur. did, and became a famous rabbi 
at Berlin; Adolph did not, and became 
a famous millionaire in the United 
States. 


When he was 16, after completing 
a three-year apprenticeship to a store- 
keeper at Szanto, he sailed by steerage 
for America, with his share of the Zukor 
estate, $40, sewed in the lining of his 
second-best waistcoat. 


Luxe had friends 


and relatives in America, and a few 
days after landing at New York he had 
a job tacking upholstery on furniture 
at $2 a week. Then he went to work as 
errand boy for a fur company, at $4 a 
week. Two years later he was working 
at the furrier’s trade, and his salary 
was doubled again. Adolph was getting 
along. In 1891 an eighteen-year-old boy 
could do a lot of things on $8 a week, 
could even open a bank account. 

When he went to Chicago shortly. be- 
fore the great World’s Fair of 1893, he 
had enough capital to go into business 
with another young Hungarian furrier, 
Max Schosberg. Before the end of 1893 
the partners had a business in Chicago, 
another in Peoria, and Adolph had 
$8,000 in the bank and enough over to 
take a trip back to Ricse. 

The years Adolph Zukor spent in 
Chicago, to about 1900, are perhaps the 
most s.gnificant of his career. There 
first appeared the urge for expansion 
which has characterized Zukor’s busi- 
ness life. As soon as his first shop 
began to succeed, he saw visions of .a 
chain of shops, and set out for his goal 
by opening one at Peoria. A few years 
later, when he-had invested in the penny 
arcade business, the expansion urge 
showed itself again, and when it reached 
its final flowering in the rush days be- 
fore the crash of 1929. 4ukor had taken 
in all the picture companies he could 
use, had a radio chain and was buying 
theaters by the hundreds. 

Also in Chicago he learned that 
success can fade as fast as it can risé, 
and that it can rise again. His $8,000, 
plus all he could borrow from the banks, 
went into the furrier’s annual gamble 
on styles. He guessed wrong, found 
himself with an unsaleable stock of 
shoulder capes in his little factory. But 
refusing to go into bankruptcy he got 
extensions from his creditors, and by the 
beginning of 1897 had paid off his debts 
and could afford to get married to Lot- 
tie Kaufmann, daughter of a clothing 
desler who, a few years before, had 
em‘zrated from Hungary to a sod hut on 
a Dakota homestead. 


ZL anors marriage 
established associations which were to 
last through his rise to fame and wealth. 
First he became a partner of his wife's 
uncle, Morris Kohn, in the fur business 
and later in the penny arcades. Her 
brother, Al Kaufmann, and Emil Shaver, 
related by two marriages, became 
powers of the Zukor motion picture 
dynasty, and other relatives followed 
along to such extent that later creditors 
charged that nepotism was partly to 
blame for the disaster which came to 
the tremendous Paramount enterprises. 

The fur house .of Kohn & Co. pros- 
pered. About 1900 its operations were 
transferred to New York. In 1904, when 
Zukor was 31 years old, he was worth 
between $100,000 and $200,000—and his 
real career was only about to begin. 

At that time one of the Zukor-Kauf- 
mann-Kohn clan, Max Goldstein, bor- 
rowed $3,000 from Kohn and Zukor to 
invest in the new penny arcade business. 
Either to protect the loan, or because 
they were enthusiastic over the arcade 
prospects, the partners put in more 
money and actively engaged in_ the 
_business. In 1905 they sold the fur 


Sarah Bernhardt is shown (at top) 
in a scene from the French version 
of “Queen Elizabeth,” which Zukor 
bought to establish the fame of his 
Famous Players Film Co. Center, 
Zukor ran early travelogs in a day 
coach, which jiggled realistically. 
Zukor is pictured with his sen 
Eugene and daughter Mildred in 
the early, perilous days of Famous 
Players, when the New York studio 
(below, right) looked like this, in 
1915. Out of this grew Paramount. 


company to devote all their energies to sprin- 
kling penny arcades all over the East. 


They took in other partners, including Marcus 
Loew, whose son married Zukor’s daughter and 
whose investment of a few thousand dollars 
ballooned into $25,000,000. There were, in fact, 
so many partners that friction was inevitable; 
somebody had to get out. Loew and Zukor 
left, Loew to ge into the theater business, 
Zukor to take another step away from furs and 
into celluloid, 


PF uKon came out of the 


areade venture with nearly $200,000 and no 
exact idea of how he was going to put it to 
work. Says Will Irwin in his biography of 
Zukor: 

“He began to look around for a good opening 
in the pusiness of showmanship. For to that he 
found himself committed. He liked the game— 
its gayety and glitter and movement, its socia- 
bility, and the sense of standing host to the 
world.” 

Possibly Irwin dramatizes the situation a 
bit, for Zukor had had little opportunity to feel 
gayety or glitter. More likely he was sold on 
the possibilities of show business. It presented 
chance for quick rise and expansion. Zukor, 
said one of his partners, was “always in a 
hurry.” 

At any rate, Zukor was soon in partnership 
with William A. Brady in a venture called Hale’s 
Tours, an amusement fad for which Brady had 
Eastern rights. In a replica of a railway car, a 
one-reel motion picture taken from the rear of 
a train was projected on a screen over the 
observation platform, while machinery jiggled 
and rattled the car and made a noise like that 
of wheels on rails. The “passengers” in the car 
got the illusion of a scenic tour. 

The fad had brief success and then, because 


Paramount Chief's 
Rise from Hungary 
to Movie Capital 


its only virtue was novelty, it died. To 
save the venture, Zukor started showing 
narrative films after the ‘tour’ was 
over... First he showed* ‘The Great 
Train ‘Robbery,’ which Edwin S. Porter 
had made despite generai opinion that 
anybody was crazy who would try to 
produce a picture that would run as 
long as 1° minutes. Others followed. 
Finally the Hale’s Tours cars were 
junked and the lecations turned into 
“store shows,” nickelodeons. 


Thus Zukor found the “good opening 
in the business of showmanship” for 
which he sought. When he had put the 
partnership venture with Brady on its 
feet, he started opening houses of his 
own, combination picture and vaudeville 
shows. In 1910 he merged his houses 
with Marcus Loew, largely because they 
needed a chain big enough to keep 
vauceville acts busy the year around. 
This was the venture which made Loew, 
another former fur trader, a multimil- 
lionaire. 


A DIFFERENCE of 


opinion separated Zukor and Loew. To 
Loew vaudeville was the important 
thing; movies were just fillers on the 
program. To Zuker, movies were the 
great venture; vaudeville was just a 
filler, to be used only until pictures im- 
proved. So while Loew went on, con- 
tent with what he saw was a great 
business, Zukor was hammering at the 
doors of the movie trust, trying vainiy 
to persuade producers to make longer 
and better films. 


When he failed, he did what Adolph 
Zukor always has done—solved the 
problem himself. And in the struggle 
to get established as a picture producer, 
he was forced to sell his Loew stock: 
Even his wife’s jewelry went into the 
pot to meet payrolls of the early Famous 
Players company. 

When Zukor went into picture pro- 
ducticn, he had a definite goal, as much 
information as he could pick up haunt- 
ing other studios and a partner who 
made the venture respectable. When 
Zukor coined the trade mark ‘Famous 
Players in Famous Plays,” he knew that 
he needed an associate established in the 
theatrical world if he was to make the 
slogan mean anything. He got. Daniel 
Frohman. Zukor put up the money; 
Frohman put up his name. Zukor could 
not get famous players or famous plays; 
a Frohman could. 

Into the new company Zukor took 
Al Kaufman, that member of the clan 
who had been managing Zukor’s first 
theater, as production manager; Frank 
Meyer, a film distributor, as mechanical 
manager; Edwin Porter, who had made 
“The Great Train Robbery” as director; 
Ben Schulberg, later chief of production 
for Paramount and now independent pro- 
ducer, but then a $50 a week advertising 
agent, as press agent. 


Meanwurz, to 
establish the name Famous Players and 
to prove that the public would go for long 
films, Zuker bought American rights to 
a four-reel French film, “Queen Eliza- 
beth,” with Sarah Bernhardt. Bern- 
hardt was the greatest name on the 
world stage; the vehicle was her last 
great play; the picture was shown, not 
in nickelodeons, but in houses hallowed 
by. theatrical tradition; it was a success. 

Then; through Frohman, Zukor got 
James O'Neill, who had been playing 
“The Count of Monte Cristo” on the 
stage for 30 years; James K. Hackett, 
who had just finished a long run in “The 
Prisoner of Zenda’; Minnie Maddern 
Fiske for “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
her most popular stage hit; and then 
Mary Pickford, who had gained anony- 
mous fame as the Biograph Girl and 
success in a Belasco play, “The Good 
Little Devil.”. He paid Mary $20,000 a 
year to start; later he paid her half the 
profits of her pictures, with a guarantee 
of $10,000 a week. 

But before Mary became America’s 
Sweetheart, Zukor had to struggle. First 
there was the opposition of the picture 
trust; he won that fight by ignoring the 
trust, which fell apart because it had 
not advanced with the industry. There 
was the struggle to meet payrolls until 
his first pictures could return profits; 
he won that right by selling nearly 
everything he owned and by a $50,000 
loan from Frohman. 


The first Famous Players release was 
“Zenda,” then O'Neill in “Monte Cristo.” 


F ROM that point the 


Zukor enterprise grew like a stout bal- 
loon on a compressed air tire pump. 
Even destruction by fire cf his studio did 
not stop him. In 1914 he incpired the or- 
genization of Paramount Picture Corp. 
as a distributing agency and two years 
later, when he saw that he must con- 
trol or be controlled, he took Paramount 
in. At the same time, 1916, when he 
saw Jesse Lasky, Cecil De Mille and 
Sam Goldwyn making better: pictures 
than he @id, the Lasky company was 
merged, along with Bosworth, the Oliver 
Morosco Photoplay Co. and some others 
which had dealt with Paramount. 


At this time, four years after Zukor 
had started with three or four hundred 
thousand dollars, it was reported that 
the combined organizations represented 
$25,000,000 and that Mary Pickford had 
been guaranteed $10,000 a week. -In 
1919 the annua} financial report of Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky showed a corpora- 
tion value of $37,000,000. In 1826, 10 
years after the merger, the figure was 
$149,000,000 and there seemed to be no 
limit in sight. However— 

Just as, in 1916, Zukor saw _that the 
producer must control distribution, at 
the beginning of the 20s he saw that 
he must also bring exhibition into the 
fold. Theater chains were springing up, 
exerting more and more power. So 
Zukor went into real. estate, buying 
theaters and theater partnerships until, 
when Paramount-Publix, colossus of the 
industry, was formed, the combine con- 
trolied more than 1,200 houses, dotting 
the United. States and spreading over 
the world. -At the head of all this stood 
Zukor, the little Hungarian Jew from 
Ricse. 


aan came the ebb. 


Many of the theater purchases were 
secured with stock guaranteed in some 
cases as high as $85 a share.. After the 
debacle of 1929 and in the dismal depths 
of the depression, the stock was worth 
only a few dollars a share; at one time 
it was quoted at $6. 

The result was inevitable—receiver- 
ship; bankruptcy. To Zukor bankruptcy 
had been a bugaboo, a mark of shame. 
He had fought it off in his first years 
as a fur dealer when he was told he 
had no other course to follow, and again 
when Hale’s Tours turned into a fiop. 
But now he was helpless. Too much 
money and too many interests were in- 
volved. The balloon had to be defiated 
and mended. 

In this period control passed into the 
hands of, financial interests. After the 
reorganization there was a succession 
of usurpers. At one time John Hertz, 
who had made his millions in Chicago 
taxicabs, was at the helm, At another 
the Westinghouse interests, whose Elec- 
tric Research Products, Inc. (better 
known as Erpi) had come into the scene 
after the advent of sound, made John 


Zukor, Mrs. Zukor and Miss 
‘Jane Loew, at the Silver Jubi- 
Jee dinner which honored Zu- 
kor’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a maker of popular screen 
entertainment, 


Otterson president. And there were 
others. 

These financiers tried to make motion 
pictures, and failed. Otherwise _ this 
story would not be written. But when 
the factional tangle had been. straight- 
ened out, Zukor, who had been function- 
ing as adviser, became chairman of the 
Paramount board and boss of the stu- 


dios, the only one left of the group 
which took the great balloon ride. After 
two decades of doing a job which he got 
into perforce and which he could not 
escape, managing money, he is doing 
what he wanted to do in the first place— 
making pictures. His name still heads 
every Paramount picture — “Adolph 
Zukor presents”’—and it means some- 
thing. So far as Hollywood and the 
public are concerned, he is Paramount. 

So much for Adolph Zukor, business 
man. The story is essential because 
business has taken up most of Adolph 
Zukor’s life. But there is also the hu- 
man story of the immigrant who mar- 
ried, had a family, traveled, learned to 
play golf, 


"Terry RAMSAYE, 
self-styled official historian of the screen, 
wrote several years ago of Zukor: 

“On his desk are one or two framed 
pictures, family pictures, a bronze cast 
of one of the first shoes that Buddy, 
a grandchild, wore. 

“That baby’s shoe immortalized in 
bronze is something of a clew and sym- 
bol. It reveals the deep sentimentality 
of Zukor, whose outward commercial 
career has been as barren of sentiment 
as the icy sheerness of his desk top. It 
reveals his only major purpose. Adolph 
Zukor, master of the motion picture, 
is after all just: a hardworking man 
trying to take care of his wife and 
family.” 

This is the other side of Adolph 
Zukor. That portion of his life which 
has not been devoted to business has 
been devoted to his family. When 
through the years he has had time for 
vacations or has had to rest, he nas 
taken his family on trips to Europe or 
some other place, or has stayed with 
them at home. At the big radio broad- 
cast on Jan. 7 he sat with his wife on 
one side, a granddaughter on the other. 

Some years ago he bought a home 
and a thousand acres at New City, on 
the west side of the Hudson near New 
York. And in the easy days of the '20s, 
when it seemed that the business strug- 
gle was over, he spent much of his time 
there, directing landscaping and the 
building of a golf course, and playing 
golf with his son. 


Litton has always 
been an athlete. In the first New York 
days there was boxing; in Chicago he 
learned to play baseball; later there was 
tennis, which he played well, and since 
then golf. 

And always he has walked. Some- 
times he walked to save carfare. Other 
times he walked to think. Now he walks 
through the studio. pausing to watch 
a scene photographed, moving on to 
another set. In his six months or so 
in Hollywood he has become better 
known on the Paramount lot than most 
studio heads become in years. 

He listens much more than he talks. 
Men his size are usually blusterers whose 
words mean little or quiet men whose 
words mean much, When Zukor does 
speak, his voice is soft 

Perhaps his reserve is partly a hang- 
over from the days when he was strug- 
gling to learn a new language. In the 
fur business he worked mostly behind 
the scenes, cutting and sewing skins 
and later designing patterns; he was 
slow. in acquiring English. Whatever 
the cause, it is seldom that he talks at 
length. Not long ago he sat on a sound 
stage and talked for about 20 minutes, 
telling about his job, his ideas on pic- 
tures and his methods. Later he said 
to the publicity man on the set: “I sup- 
pose that newspaper man thought I was 
awfully talkative:” 

Zukor is a meticulous man, meticulous 
in his speech, in his mind, in his clothes. 
He dresses conservatively and perfectly, 
most often in dark blue. Good clothes 
were a habit when he was young; at 
times when he could buy only one suit 
at once, and that not very often, he 
paid $100 a suit. 


if QUOTED Ramsaye 
as saying that in business Zukor is as 
unsentimental as “‘the icy sheerness of a 
cleared desk,” but I think that is only 
partly true. Often he has had to be 
unsentimental; it has been a case of the 
devil take the hindmost, lick or be licked. 

At times when it is possible to be 
sentimental, he is. He takes an interest 
in young players which has in it some- 
thing more than avarice for the dollars 
they may some day bring to the box- 
office. Periodically he sits at his desk 
and runs a pencil down the studio con- 
tract list. He will stop at a name and 
say to his son Eugene who is Zukor’s 
minister without portfolio: “Gene, this 
girl—I haven’t seen her in a picture for 
quite a while. What’s the matter? [I'd 
like to see her on the screen.” And 
within a ‘few days the girl will have 
a role. 

For such reasons as this he is held 
in affectionate regard by the players, 
people who as a class spend all their 
rainy evenings and afternoons off curs- 
ing the boss. As a man Adolph Zukor 
has an ingratiating charm which makes 
people like to do things for him, which 
years ago in the New York offices 
started his employees calling him Papa 
Adelph. 
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Show Conter 


i There can be no doubt that Chicago 
is the dramatic center of radio. Although 
the best of that type program—the 
- Radio Theater First Nighter and Helen 
Hayes’ show—come from Hollywood and 
New York, you can’t sneeze at Grand 
Hotel, Vic and Sade and a couple more 
that originate in this Midwest metrop- 
olis. And there’s this clincher. Chicago 
has some of the best sound-effects men 
in the country. Where you find a sound- 
effects man who is good, you invariably 
- find a script program that is good, 
A great many of the mechanical con- 
. trivances that recreate sounds for radio 
have been evolved in the Midwest stu- 
dios of CBS and NBC; and the facilities 
there equal those in New York, even 
though only half as many programs 
are originated for the network. 
Drawing most often on inspirations 
of the capable men who make noises are 
the dozens or more four and five-times- 
a-week script programs that come out 
of town. Script shows, for that mat- 
ter, are a curious thing and even more 
curious since Chicago is where most 
of them have started. They are a sort 
of old-time movie serial, only instead of 
leaving the hero dangling by his hair 
over an abyss at the end of the in- 
‘ stallment, they leave a heroine dangling 
by her wit’s end over complete heart- 
break. 


; We said thare were more than a dozen 
ea of them on the two networks. Actually, 
 ~--~«there are half that many important 
v ones, including The Story of Mary Mar- 

‘lin, Dan Harding’s Wife, 


Backstage 


Elizabeth Reller, in Betty and Bob 


Wife, Modern Cinderella, Betty and Bob, 
Romance of Helen Trent and Girl Alone. 


Why these shows should be indigeneous 
to this city, we don’t know. Possibly 
because actors and actresses can live 
more inexpensively and, therefore, work 


for less. 
reason. 


But we do know that they were 
modeled for a .particular audience and 
meet their requirements admirably. The 
big majority of people who can listen 
to the radio during the day are house- 
wives—and the script shows are de- 
signed to hit them right on the nose. 
They do that with a bang. 


We imagine that’s because they have, 
without an exception, hit upon a peculiar 
formula that combines a picturization 
of big doings with a sentimental air 
of frustration. In other words, although 
_ a little boy may be blind, he is a genius 
—and although a girl may be terribly 
poor or unfortunate in her love, she has 
a great talent within her that is always 
threatening to save the day. 


Whatever the reason may be, the 
stories are believed. Men have pre- 
sented themselves at the studios with 
fullest intentions of busting some actor 
-in the mouth because he’s so mean to 
his make-believe wife. Letters have 
‘come to the characters in trouble con- 
“taining money to extricate themselves 
from the mess a script writer has 

_placed them in and when one little boy 
was pictured as homeless, a kindly old 
- lady telegraphed to say that he was 
_ welcome to her humble board, although 
she didn’t have a place where the lad 
could sleep. z ; 

' Although they are all tinged with 
', unhappiness, it is no less than right that 
one of them has ever ended un- 
opily. E sbesrat means that a script 


Probably for some other 


the air was 


Si saga 


" Screen & Radio Weekly’s Radio Reporter here gives his report 
on the Chicago situation. Next week Mr. Stuart will start a 
series on Hollywood’s radio programs 


planned that way and was not yanked 
off in a hurry to make way for another 


with more audience appeal. 
a & co 


PROPHET—We talked fora while 
with John Kuhn, one of Frank Black’s 
orchestra boys on the Monday evening 
Contented Hour, and understand that 
John’s weather predictions attract as 
much attention around the Chicago 
radio studies as does the regular 
weatherman’ s. 

Kuhn is a Sioux Indian and draws 
his conclusions from animals and birds 
and Indian signs. A good trip to the 
Zoo and he knows what weight clothes 
to wear for weeks to come. 

As a matter of fact, Red Cloud— 
his Indian name—has hit the nail on 
the head lots of times recently. Pre- 
dicted a very mild December for Chi- 
cago and said that Jan. 15 would find 
the town right in the middle of its 
first good snow. He was right. He 
says now—after reading the signs, 
that February is going to be cold along 
about the fifteenth and that March is 
going to be sloppy. 

We looked around to see if any of 
the Chicago radio people are taking 
advantage of his predictions, but 
couldn’t find anyone at NBC, where 
John works. Lots at CBS are taking, 
vacations in those two months, though 
—and leaving town. There are Eliza- 
beth Reller, Dorothy Shidler, Virginia 
Clark, Bess Flynn, Patricia Dunlap, 
Lee Francis and Marjorie Hannan. 

So the word must have gotten 


around. 
* * & 


Ex-King 


If Phil Baker weren’t heard on Sun- 
day nights in Detroit, Norman Ross 
would be. That town is as far west as 
Phil comes with his broadcast. You see, 
CBS is split in half between Baker and 
Ross during that time. 


For those who don’t hear Baker, we 
really should explain about Norman. 
He’s a great big guy with one of the 
most amazing senses of humor in radio. 
Holds more swimming championships 
than you can shake a small stick at and 
came to radio because of that. He was 
a sports announcer, then a news an- 
nouncer and now a master of ceremonies. 

Those in both the NBC and CBS stu- 
dios in Chicago, where Norm does his 
work, always tune in his studio when 
he is rehearsing—even forgetting about 
regular programs. 
ad libs on the air, he takes the brake off 
when he’s practicing, and lets her rip. 

Incidentally, a good story about him is 
the one they are still telling around. 
He used to call himself the King of 
Men. Then, one evening, he got into a 
taxi just as the cab driver started out 
after another cabman who had been 
calling him things. Norm watched with 
interest, until his driver began to get the 
worst of it. He got out to help—and 
four more drivers across the street 
thought he was trying to start a free- 
for-all. He handled the five of them for 
a while, at that. : 

The next day, when he showed up 
at the studios, it was with a pretty raw 


po 


UG 


Norman Ross 


looking face—and a set of calling-cards 
he had had printed up. 
“Norman Ross, Ex-King of Men.” — 


Though he seldom 


They said, 


leader Man 


* We’ve commented before on the fact 
that Roger Pryor, who we thought was 
doing right well as a movie actor, is 
now an orchestra conductor in a Chi- 
eage night club. But we didn’t, until 
just the other day, get a chance to talk 
to Roger about it. He’s pretty proud. 

Roger saw eye to eye with Henry 


Busse on the matter of starting a band. | 


Said it not only was a tough proposi- 
tion, but the upkeep was something 
terrific. In case you’re interested, you 
ean start a darn good orchestra, with 
a fine library of old favorites and new 
tunes, for about $1,000. That’s what it 
cost Pryor to get his underway. But, 
he didn’t take any salary out, and still 
lost $600 a week on his first job. That 
was because he had movie training in 
the matter of transportation and hotels. 
All ultra-ultra stuff. 


Roger has finally come to what his 
father didn’t want him to do most when 


Roger was a boy. His father, you know, 


is Arthur Pryor, one of our best band- 
leaders, and Mister Pryor used to take 
his sons on his knee to tell them to steer 
clear of music. So Roger’s brother 
became a musician, then a radio pro- 
ducer; and Roger became an actor. That 
wasn’t quite so bad. 


Roger says his dad has come around, 
though. Took him a time, but he was 
sort of expecting it all along. He now 
listens te all of his boy’s CBS. broad- 
casts and then sits down to write long 
letters of technical criticism. 

“You. are doing well, son,” he will 
write, “but you should speak to your 
third alto man about his part in the 


twenty-third bar of so and so. He plays. 


his F sharp just a shade too sharp.” 
Young Mister Pryor loves to get those 


of 


Roger Pryor 


letters—even though he still can’t quite 
follow them, 
oe ae 


‘RODENT CONTRACT—We wrote 
at some length last week about Min- 
nie Mouse. Remember? We’ve picked 
up a few more bits of information 
about her in a little bits-of-informa- 
tion trap we set regularly; so here 
it is. 

In the first place, Minnie wasn’t 
satished with just being under con- 
tract to NBC like Lauritz Melchior and 
the rest of the big stars: She also had 
to have clauses in her contract as they 


do. One is to the effect that she gets — 


$500 an appearance if she sings; $100 
if she doesn’t. You know, a prima 
donna. 

And then her appearance had to 
have some effect on someone’s life, 
too. Minnie showed up right away 
when a lady called to tell NBC how 
glad she was they had put Minnie on 
the air. She had heard a mouse sing 
46 years before, but her husband had 
never believed her and had even 
threatened to send her to an alienist 
if she insisted. It gave her a swell 
chance to come back, she told NBC, 
even though rather late. 

* * & 


Meeting 


One of those ‘scripts programs a 


_ were just talking about—and one we 


tive. A * y Pe 


_ That guy. 


didn’t list—is Today’s Children, over 
NBC. Anyway, Rupert Labelle and Gale 
Page, who are in the cast, met in a 
funny way. 


They had been playing opposite one~ 


another for several installments, when 
Rupert shook his head right in the mid- 
dle of a rehearsal and saida ‘You sure 


Gale Page 


remind me of & girl I used to know, Miss 


Page.” ; 
“What was her name?” asked Gale. 
“Sally Rutter,” said Rupert. . 
“Ooops,” said Gale, looking surprised. 


“That was me.” 


And it had been her, too. That’s her 


real name. 
* * & 


WON’T TALK—One person we did 


miss here is Wayne King. He’s down 
in Florida some place playing a foure 
week dance date, and won’t return— 
until after we’re on our way to Holly« 
wood, : 

The folk around here say it’s all 
right, though. King won’t give out 
personal publicity on himself and 


practically never grants an interview — 


or allows himself to be quoted on any 
subject. He even prefers that no one 
take pictures of his band, because he 
loses a musician every time a@ group 
photo is snapped. 
But, of course, we only wanted te 
look at the man. ; 


Tattle Fale 


Remember that guy who runs back 


and forth between New York and Holly- : 


wood and is always telling me stuff? 
Well, he turned up here the other day 
and told me this about Parker Fennelly’s 


Ma and Pa program over at CBS in 


New York. 


Seems that radio sound-effects men, 
who don’t turn a hair when asked, as 


they were recently, for the sound of a 
moratorium about to commence, turn 
pale when asked for pistol shots. Parker 
asked for one and the sound-effects 
man turned pale as scheduled. “Those,” 
he objected, “are the hardest things in 
the world to reproduce.” \ 


He tried anyway, and thts is what he 


did. First he used-a .22 caliber gun. 
It sounded like a cap pistol. He used 


a .32 and it immediately set up a mys- ° 
terious reverberation in the studio. This 2» 
was finally traced to an unused bass 


drum in a corner. When the drum was 
removed, it was discovered that the 
piano took up the work, so that had 
to be rolled out, too. oe 
Don’t think everything was all right 
then. The sound was still flat when 
it came through the control room“loud- 


speaker—exactly like hitting a sofa oe 


cushion with a stick—so the technician 


rushed out and rushed back with a 3 


barrel, 


The sound-effects man then did three 
things in rapid succession. He tried it  _—~ 
in the anteroom and the doors reduced sts 


it to a whisper. He maneuvered drap- 
eries. He tried baffleboards. Nothing 
happened. 
Finally, the sound-effects man de- 
parted to his own laboratory. He ree 
turned with a large balloon hidden under 


his coat. As rehearsal started, he stood _ 


over in one corner out of sight of the 
control room, blew up the balloon, 


lighted a cigaret and waited. On cue. : 


he touched the cigaret to the balloon 
and called innocently. 


his loudspeaker. “Better tag that 

and keep it to one side. It’s the cae 

one I've ever heard that sounded real,' 
What stories he tella! 


< “How was that?" — 
Perfect,” the engineer barked through _ 
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The Radio Reporter... 8 William L Stuart. 


Edward Everett Horton in 
character (above) and out (be- 
dow). Which just goes to show - 
that character actors are fine 
= - Jekyil-Hydes. 


: ; By Joseph Lewellen a 


oe HEY’RE called “char- 

fs aa om “acter play rs-are 
_ these familiar filmites I'm going to tell 
you about, but the moment they step 


ua 


before the camera they step OUT of 


character! — co 
An actor we know as one of the prize 
dumb clucks of the screen is an amateur 
authority on international trade. Then 
there's a certain ruthless killer who has 
never taken up hunting because he 
shudders at the thought of inflicting suf- 
fering on the innocent cieatures of the 


~\Charlie Butterworth and 


wild. And one of the maddest of the | 
_sereen’s lunatics is notably sane and— 


sedate off the set. 


No wonder it was all so confusing to 


the dear old lady from Indiana—a friend | 


- ef a friend of a friend of mine who an- 
nexed me as a personal guide to Holly- 
_ wood. She was satisfied to find the stars 


handsome and romantic, beautiful and 


glamorous, but was terribly let down _ 


when the comics weren’t comical and - 


the villains not villainous. 
ie ae a ‘Pienr was the time 
we were Junching at the Assistance 
League tea :00m.. The Assistance League 

is the big film colony charity organiza- 
_ tion, you know. ‘After paying a check 
in their tea room you need some of their 


assistance. 
Be that as it may, that’s one of the 


Hollywood the only 
_ cell. But the high- 


est-powered. 


_ bert’s conduct off 


_ sor 


‘carefully calculated. 


- several years. 


Tough Lionel Stander Reads Heavy Books, 
ZaSu Doesr’t Flutter, and Other 


Astounding Movie Revelations 


since then giving a dozen or so equally 


noxious portrayals. 

“Oh, John Carradine,” I supplied. And 
just to see what my companion would 
say, I asked, “Why, what’s wrong with 
pi bc Wehaee Ze 

“He's so mean!” gritted out the dear 
old lady, not looking’ so dear. “I could 
have just killed him when he was go- 


_ing to hang that poor, innocent boy in 


“White Fang.’” 
Patiently I elucidated that in real life 
Carradine is nothing like his venomous 
screen self. That he is a Shakespearean 
Scholar and lover of things esthetic. 
That he is. good to little children—in- 
fact, that he adopted his small stepson 
and that when his wife presented him. 


-Wwith a child of his own recently, he did 


the proud father act all over Hollywood. 
But the dear old lady insisted that 
“there must be a bad streak in him 


some place... 


Probably there are others who think 
like my dear old lady. But the character 
players must only act and leok—not. be 
—dumb or funny or mean, 


HERE’S Hugh 
Herbert. Outside of 


place for the Hugh 
Herbert of the 
screen is a ‘padded 


alienist in the - 
country could find 
nothing objec- 
tionable in Her- 


the set. He lives. 
a guiet, retiring 
of life on a 
raneh and does 
nothing any more 
alarming than spout 
Latin botanical terms at 
all who will gab about 
gardening with him. 
Blood brothers to Hugh © 
Herbert — cinematically 
speaking, of course—are. 


= 


Edward Everett Horton. 

They, too, are eminently sane gentlemen, 
despite their goofy screen eccentricies. 
Nothing better testifies to the astute- 
ness of these three mountebanks than 
their cinematic insanities, which are 


Now step down a mental rung or two 
from the screen’s goofs to the screen’s 
dumbbells — players like Nat Pendleton 
and Lionel Stander. They’re not so 
dumb; they’ve proved that it pays to 
play the nincompoop. ee 

Pendleton and Stander make a chame-~ 
leon-like change every time they assume 


the pendant chin, gaping mouth and 
“nonplussed gaze. 


Nat-is the chap I 
mentioned at the beginning who is an 
amateur authority on international trade. 
You see, Fendleton majored in eco- 
nomics at Columbia and was a foreign 
representative ofa big oil company for 
Ever since, he has de- 
voured every book and magazine article 
on overseas commerce that he could lay 


- his stevedore-like paws on. 


I interviewed Pendleton one time, but 
the interview was a flop. Nat got start- 
ed on the AAA policy and its interna- 
tional effects! And he’s the guy who. 
got his acting start when a stage pro- 
ducer sent his assistant to find an actor 
“who looks like a gorilla but talks like 
a man!” ao 


"Tux even more gorilla- 
like Mr. Stander, too—believe it or not— 
has a scholarly interest of international 


scope. He looks as if he has never seen 


eading matter outside of the Police 
ut he will s 


ee 


Charles Butterwerth 
off-screcn, 


_ little darling 


sit the whole night — But 


poring over weighty tomes, magazines 
and foreign newspapers, “absorbing news 


of world affairs and reflecting upon the 


import of that news. 

The next Gay Stander will spend hours 
revealing his profound conclusions. 
What’s more, not in the -plug-ugly lingo 
you would expect, but with a 'vocabu- 
lary that would do credit to a college 
prof. Five and six-cylinder words roll 
off his ‘tongue like insults off a. bill col- 
lector, And whereas Stander looks as if 
he were spawned in a sewer, actually he 
was born in an aristocratic section of 


- Brooklyn. : 


When these two players and just a 
few others out of the thousands of Thes- 
pians in Hollywood have become famous 
Gunces, it would appear that cinematic 
stupidity is a fine art. In contrast, there 


is a plethora of screen -baddies—gents 
who wrest beer bootle caps off with- 


their teeth, kick their old grandmarms, 
and gargle carbolic acid, besides pur- 
suing the more prosaic pastimes of slit- 
ting throats and plugging cops. Appar- 
ently the so-called human race 
finds meanness easier to as- 
sume than dumbness. 
I can think of a score 
_ or more screen vil- 
lains well known to 
moviegoers. But 
_there- are some, 
of course, So su- 
~ premely hateful 
as to make folks 
_% like the mild old 
{lady long to turn 
: their vilest prac- 
tices .on them. 
But most of the 
lads wouldn't 
harm a fly! 
Big, brutish 
Barton MacLane 
bumps off rival rats 
and loyal citizens as 
-nonchantly as flicking a 
speck of dust, but the only 
- things he ever kills off- 
screen are weeds in his 
garden. MacLean’s moth- 
er is a bit resentful about 
her son’s black record. 


~ She used to know him only as a studi- 


ous chap whose closest touch with crime 
and violence was reading about it. And 
up until her son was 16 she despaired 
because he was a sissy! — | 

Joseph Calleia, who looks as moodily 


Sinister as the characters he portrays, 


is quiet and reserved, plays the piano, 
and has wide cultural interests. He 
started out as a Scotch comedian! And 
Joseph Sawyer, one of the hardest-look- 


ing mugs on the screen—he’s the man 


who executed Victor McLaglen in “The 
Informer”’—is the gent who won’t hunt 
because his heart aches for the innocent 
creatures of the wild. . 

Now let’s have a look at a couple of 


ads who are a litXe more polished. in 
‘their 


rascality—Ricardo Cortez and 
Alan Dinehart. Between them. these 
two blackguards have done more people 
wrong than almost any dozen screén 
villains put together. 

So far as I can learn, however, neither 
Cortez nor Dinehart ever so much as 
robbed a bird nest. In fact, both are 
kindly gentlemen who entertain frequent- 
ly and are ever solicitous hosts and 
generous friends. ~ 


. feet don’t seem 
to be any really violent females in the 
ranks of character players. About the 
only character woman who has succeed- 
ed in getting herself generally despised 
is Sara Haden. Millions of Shirley Tem- 
ple fans would like to wring Miss Ha- 
den’s neck for being so mean to their 
la in a number of pictures. 
“Sara Haden is really 


Ne. 


through films. 


-hands routine. You’ve probably heard 


* 
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Batsy Hugh Herbert (above) 
_ doesn’t resemble Mr. Herbert 
(below ) at all, because the real 
Mr. Herbert lives sanely with 
his garden and botanical terms. 


charming young woman who has a 
merry greeting for everyone she meets, 
instead of the crabbed, spiteful vixen 
we see grouching and glaring her way 
: Once her husband said Bieta 
to her, “Sara, you’re just like a spaniel. 
You like everybody.” 

Personally, I’ve been irked less by 
Sara Haden than by Billie Burke, de- 
spite the fact that the latter is a 
comedienne. But I’m not alone in this 
because I’ve heard a lot of groaning go 
on around me in theaters when Miss 
Burke carried on in that flighty, fussy 
way of hers. Off-screen she is an in- 
telligent, balanced woman who is con- 
tinually surprising new acquaintances 
by failmg to chatter like a magpie or 
pop up with hare-brained ideas by the 
minute. pee 

An even bigger surprise, perhaps, is bee 
ZaSu Pitts. People won’t believe that 
the poised, well groomed and perfectly 
capable-looking woman pointed out to 
them is the inimitable ZaSu. They watch 
in vain. for her cinematic timorousness, 
agonized futility and the fluttering 


that when ZaSu essayed a serious role 
audiences howled before she uttered a 
syllable—and that was the last of that. i 


I CAN’T leave you 


without sobering up at least one screen 
drunk, for that’s ene of the most fa- 
miliar flicker types.. So I’m picking on 
Raymond Walburn, who has gone on 
more screen bats than most real life 
souses. Walburn portrays to a scientific 
nicety all types of drunks—amateur, 
professional, hilarious, pugnacious, and 
others—but I assure you that the brilli- | 
ant performances you have witnessed 
were perfected without a drop of inspir- 
ation. At home Walburn drinks hardly _ 
at all; away from home he imbibes spar- __ 
ingly, mostly to be sociable. 

After all these revelations I’m expect- 
ing you to believe me when I claim that ~ 
Ned Sparks’ face thaws into a faint 


Is APRIL, 1936, 
Myrt ’n’ Marge left 
the air. They packed away, in two 
trunks, a great stack of scripts which 
had accumulated over a period of five 
years. 

They took with them the glamorous 
backstage life of two actresses, who, in 
the course of their time on the air, had 
covered almost every phase of life. 

When Myrtle Vail and her daughter, 
Donna Damarel Kertzinger, announced 
to their friends and fans that the last 
chapter in the exciting lives of Myrt ’n’ 
Marge had reached its finish, they left 
a gaping hole in the dinner time enjoy- 
ment of thousands of listeners. 

But now they’re back; with a new 
sponsor, several chapges. have been 
made in the cast, the story is new, their 
air time has been changed from 7 to 
2:45 p. m., but essentially they are the 
same Myrt ’n’ Marge. 

Myrtle Vail, who is, of course, Myrt, 
wrote three different sets of scripts for 


V THe meco 


4 : Why Myrt 'n Marge Came Back to Radio 


persuasion by Myrt to convince Ray 
that Clarence, 
was not a Sissy. 

“During the course of the show, Ray 
fell in love with the part. When he was 
wired that the show was returning to 
the air, he returned from his journeying, 
gave up his Chicago home and reported 
to New York in time for rehearsal. 


the costume designer, 


se HE remaining avail- 
able member of the cast, Gene Morgen, 
moved from Chicago to New York with- 
out a murmur. Gene, who plays Rex 
Marvin, the theatrical producer, was 
more than delighted to come to New 
York to get “on the spot” atmosphere. 
Vinton Haworth, the original Jack 
Arnold, had gone the way of all actors— 
Hollywood. Vinton was signed by RKO, 
and was working in the Lily Pons pic- 
ture, “That Girl from Paris.”’ 
When the show opened, Myrt had 
failed to find another’Jack Arnold. The 
part was that of Marge’s heart interest, 


_ Marge and Vinton Haworth in the former series: now 
Haworth is in Hollywood. 


her comeback. Her first and second 
scripts eliminated the old supporting 
characters, but her third try brought 
her back to the same individuals she 
used five years ago in Chicago. 


M ver was then just 


an ex-actress. A Chicago housewife, 
discouraged, and flat broke. She pen- 
ciled out Myrt ’n’ Marge, wriggled into 
a prospective sponsor’s office, sold him 
the script, and walked out with a five- 
year contract. 

Myrt 'n’ Marge, and the characters 
who thrilled and harassed them, caught 
the public’s fancy. Myrt 'n’ Marge sold 


' large quantities of gum, and in less 


than six months they were the most 
talked about pair on the networks. 

So although the story, cast and time 
have been changed, Myrt has decided to 
stick with practically the same char- 
acters that made the original show 
so famous. 

The broadcast now originates in New 
York instead of Chicago, and this, plus 
the fact that the show has been off the 
air for nine months, has made the 
casting extremely difficult. 

When Myrt decided to bring her 
famous serial back on the air, only two 
-f the original supporting cast were 
available, Ray Hedges and Gene Morgen. 

Ray, who interprets that interesting 
caaracter, Clarence Tiffingtutter, had 
gone primitive. When the show closed 
Ray embarked on a tramp freighter 
which took him to such picturesque 
ports as Curacao, Paramaribo and 
Georgetown. 

Five years before, when Ray was 


_ called upon to do the part of Clarence, 
he had turned it down. It took hours of 


and a favorite with the listeners. Myrt 
was convinced that the show needed 
Jack, but she just couldn’t find anyone 
capable of filling Vinton’s shoes. 

Myrt’s comedy relief, Maggie and 
Heimie, refused to leave Chicago. In 
real life, Maggie has an invalid husband 
who cannot be moved. She had lived in 
Chicago all her life, and such ties as 
old friends and her home were too much 
for her to sacrifice. 

The original Swedish girl, Heimie, had 
plans for a marriage. Her future hus- 
bsnd’s work necessitated her staying in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hayfield, an important member 
of the early show, took on additional 
radio work when the serial left the air, 
It may, or may not, be possible for him 
to rejoin the cast. Until he makes up 
his mind, Myrt refused to write in the 
part. 


RAL io the show left 


the air, nobody had the slightest hunch: 


that it might return. Myrt took a trip 
to South America, then came back to 
Chicago and spent her time riding 
around in a new automobile and writing 
scripts for Hollywood. 

Her daughter, Donna, and Donna’s 
husband retired to the San Jacinto 
Mountains, where they built a large 
cabin. They called the place Idlewild. 

Idlewild was named afte: the cabin in 
the program. It was here, in these same 
mountains, that Marge had gone, in the 
show, to have her baby. 

Donna spent her time fishing and 
hunting with her husband — she is an 
athletic girl— but the memories that 
the spot brought back to her crept under 
her skin. 
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Maree (left) and Myrt: radio’s most popular mother- eae 
daughter act, now heard over CBS stations 


The place was an exact replica of that 
described in the show. Donna found 
herself living again the part of Marge. 
Letters from her fans, asking her to tell 
them about the place, made it impos- 
sible for her to stay. 

M YRT’S plans did not 
cease here. She had made her daughter 
a star. Her son was next. George was 
18 years old, he had _ust graduated from 
a military school, and was restless to do 
something—anything. ~~ ? 

George’s natural qualifications, which 
take in his being tall and dark and very 
good looking, fitted into Myrt’s plans 


perfectly. She discovered that he had 


a splendid voice, and wrote him into the 
show as a singer. 


Now George has a lead. He plays the 
role of a young singer whom Myrt 'n’ 
Marge have heard, but cannot find. 

Mother Myrt is very proud of her 
actor-son. She watches every move he 
makes at the microphone. She coaches 
him in technique, rakes him over the 


‘coals when he makes a mistake, and 


when he puts something across she is 
not at all bashful about giving him a 


silent hug in front of the studio audience. 


When George is singing, Myrt’s lips 
move, and she follows every word of the 
number he is doing. 

But if George can’t make the grade, 
Mother Myrt will be the first one to 
give him the gate. She tells about the 
time she hired a very close friend o9f 
hers to play the leading male role in one 
of the old series: 

“This fellow proved to be the world’s 


worst actor,” Myrt said. “He was sup-- 


posed to be a young hero, but over the 
air he sounded like a Civil War veteran! 
I stood him for as many weeks as possi- 
ble, two in all, and then I had him mur- 
dered! 

“It was all very simple,” Myrt con- 
tinued. “I just had one of the other 
characters in the script shoot him, and 
that was the last the radio audience had 
to endure from our romantic lead. If 
George fails to do his job,” she smiled, 
“I will figure out something equally 
gruesome for him.” 

Donna, Marge, is now living in a New 
York apartment: she has a caretaker 
at Idlewild whose job is to show people 
around the cabin where Marge’s myth- 
ical baby was born. The letters from 
the gentlemen ‘in charge of Idlewild 
state that visitors arrive every day. 


W ATCHING the new 


show in progress is extremely interest- 
ing. The studio is divided and is almost 


unrecognizable, because of screens. 
There are 10 screens in all, segregating 


various members of the cast and spread-- 


ing Billy Artzt’s orchestra all over thie 
place. 


The screens are used to give unusual > 


speaking and musical results, and hare 
proven very effective. The show goes 
into rehearsal every morning, Monday 
through Friday, at 10 o’clock, and re- 
hearses right up until the time they go 
on the air. 


This new afternoon program is tough ~ 


on Myrt. It requires her staying up 


until three every morning to finish her _ 


script for the next day. - ee 

She dictates to her stenographer. She 
acts the parts as she goes along, laughs 
at the lines that amuse her, and cries 


when the going is particularly sad. She — 


refuses to learn how to use a typewriter 


for fear that the mechanical action ~ 


would destroy her “acting moods.” 


The content of the afternoon show — 


differs.a great deal from the old eve- 
ning program. eae aS, Pie 

“The evening show,” Myrt states, “had 
an audience largely made up of children. 


Children are interested, primarily, in 
adventure. They like a story that keeps - 


moving, that involves heightened action, _ 


murder8, wild chases and kidnaps. 

“The new Myrt ’n’ Marge is heard 
mostly by housewives, and they are 
more interested in romance, love and 
glamour. They are not, as most people 
think, intrigued by stories of home life, 
cooking and babies. 

“Our plans for the new show,” Myrt 
revealed, “is to take them to Hollywood. 
I can’t conceive of any place where 
there is more romance, glamour and 
excitement,” 


Tae characters of 
Myrt ’n’ Marge are as alive off the aw 
as they are on. ‘There is something 
about the show that keeps them con- 
stantly in character. Donna kids Ray, 
calling him Clarence, all the members of 
the cast go to Myrt for advice, just ag 


they do in the seript, and the two maids, _ : 
generally be 


Maggie and Heimie, can 
heard speaking in dialect. 2 


It is this loyalty to character that  __ 


brought Myrt back to the air. Fincn-— 
cially, she was doing very ‘nicely, sue 
had offers from Hollywood to do seript 
writing. During her sojourn, she tried 
to get her mind on other stories, and 


inte 


ideas. But Jack Arnold, Clarence Tiffing- ee 


tutter and others stole int 
she tried to write. : 


The first five years were the easiest 
—and nobody could be happier upon 
returning than Myrt ’n’ Marge, _ Bae 
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That’s the Tune as 
Resort Fashions 
Go on View 


ESORT fashions are 
more _ captivating 


than ever, I decided, after a recent visit 
to Palm Springs, the desert playground 
for so many Eastern socialites.and Holly- 
wood film stars. The Easterners come 
out here. to escape the icy blasts and 
revel in exposing large surfaces of epi- 
dermis to the desert’s warm sun rays. 
They bring with them clothes inspired 
by smart European resorts. Hollywood 
stars appear in the latest creations of 
Hollywood designers, thus giving the 
fashion wise a preview of the last word 
in spring clothes. > 


For these same resort clothes worn 
now on the desert, at Miami and Ber- 
muda, you'll be wearing in a few months 
from now when you are thoroughly 
thawed out. The brightest silks, Japa- 

hese and Hawaiian in design, are popu- 
lar for both sports type dresses and short 
suits. And the cottons, in bigger and 
bolder colored patterns than ever before, 
hold sway in the realm of day and play 
clothes. ; 


Yarn, fine hemp rope dyed in bright 
colors, and felt belts instead of the usual 
suede or leather dre new touches. 


x * Lo i f 
Since tennis, outdoor 


ping pong, riding, swimming and bicy- 
cling are favorite sports at Palm 
Springs, one sees a wide variety of 
clothes. The Western motif is very prev- 
alent in riding togs. Both men and 
women are giving ‘up their beautifully 
tailored riding breeches and jodhpurs in 
favor of the desert cowhands’ Levis 
which have the advantage of not being 
easily penetrated by cactus needles and 
are tear proof. These are worn with 
plaid flannel or gabardine shirts and ten- 
gallon hats, usually white. Bright col- 
ored scarfs with London labels often 
accompany these Western riding habits 
ews, well as high-heeled cowboy riding 
boots and leather belts with Mexican 
or Indian silver buckles. 

Robert Taylor, who was enjoyinga 
few days at the E) Mirador between pic- 
tures, created a great furor among the 

feminine occupants of the hotel’s front 

porch when he wheeled up on his nag 
in a pair of gabardine frontier pants, 
with a matching shirt, white - suede 
jacket and white ten-gallon Stetson. 

Mrs. Burton Fiske, the former Lady 
Chaytor, wears a white buckskin jacket 
with fringed edges when she rides. This 
is Indian in origin and so are the color- 
ful sleeveless jackets which many of the 
Screen stars are riding in. These are 
hand-woven by the Chimayo [ndians. 

Arline Judge, Tala Birell, who was 
vacationing after finishing her latest 
picture, “She’s Dangerous,” for Uni- 


versal, and Lynn Gilbert, another Uni-~ 


versal player, were all guests at the 
El Mirador where I was, so I had an 
opportunity to chat with them and see 
their resort wardrobes. 


A RLINE, who takes 
te bicycling like a duck takes to water, 
was the first to introduce the new bicycle 
bag, which was sponsored by Paris, at 
_the desert resort. This bag, which is 
equally useful at the races, is worn over 
the shoulder on a strap like a camera. 
The one she had was made of brown 
alligator with a zipper top and she 
wore it with a natural linen crash cu- 
-lotte and a rust-colored imported cash- 
mere sweater. 
_ Slacks came first in the fashion story 
of resort clothes, then the culotte and 
now the very latest gasp is plus-fours. 
Always stealing masculine fashion ideas, 
we women! lynn Gilbert, who I dis- 


_ covered is an ex-society girl from, Chi- 
_ cago and recently appeared in “Sec- - 
_ ret Agent,” wore the first pair I had 


seen. -Lynn’s are tailored smartly in a 
feminine version of the golfer’s plus- 
fours in a new spring fabric, an acetate 
alled Kasha Kool, light gray. 


She wore them with a blue scarf with 
cactus design in red and yellow. Very - 


‘opriate for the desert. Lynn says 


Tala Birell in white gabardine slacks. 


| Lynn Gilbert and Tala wear new resor 


oe 


ERE wat 


Mrs. Hal Roach, wife of the producer, 
looked in at the Racquet Club one morn- 
ing in a very sporty pair of these plus- 
fours made of natural colored linen with 
which she wore a cherry red scarf. Her 
cashmere cardigan sweater was matched 
by her roll-down socks in the. same 
cherry red. ; 


Tasse plus-fours 
are not kind to all figures any more than 
slacks have been; and that, possibly, is 
the reason why culottes have seen such 
an increasing vogue. They are definitely 
kinder to the well-rounded figure. The 
slack suit, however, bas many advocates 
and while Tala Birell tells me she doesn’t 
like them, she appeared on the tennis 
court at the hotel one morning in a new 
slack suit which shows the feminizing 
influence that is prevalent in the new 
spring clothes. 


The trousers of this white garbadine 
suit have the new high waistline and 
button onto the tuck-in top which has 
two pockets. A white scarf and pocket 
handkerchief with polka dots in red and 
blue added a dash of color. The colors 
in her scarf were repeated in her cork- 
soled resort shoes. These are worn by 
many of the resorters, since they're 
cooler than rubber-soled ones. 


Shoes are very colorful. One sees many 
kid sandals in bright colors and white 
kid shoes with colored trims. : 

‘Round about 11 o’clock, should vou 
wander out to the swimming poo] in 
‘back of the hotel, you’ll find a great 
number of film celebrities in shorts or 
bathing suits getting a little additional 
suntan. Arline was there in one of those 


snappy new satin lastex suits with a. 
California poppy design in yellow on 


white satin. Tala wore a pair of nicely 
tailored white .sharkskin (this fabric 
still going strong) and over it a princess 
line coat made of blue and white figured 
cotton, designed by Irene Bury, who is 
noted the country over for her smart re- 
sort wear. : 

These ceats, so I discovered, are grand 
utility coats for summer. For the gals 
at the Springs wear them not-only over 
their shorts but over simple wash for- 
mals as well. 


Riewemser the days 
when you, as a kiddie, played around in 
rompers? Well, you’re going to see 
rompers on hig kiddies this summer. 
They have taken to this new play suit 
fashion with a vengeance. But let me 


warn you. These romper suits are onlv 
for the slim. Lynn Gilbert played a 
mean game of ping pong in a pair ot 
them, made of navy blue cotton printed 
in white stars. The accompanying coat 
shows the prevailing peasant trend. with 
its fitted bodice and full gathered skirt. 
Palm’ Springs, which used to be just 
a wide spot in the road, is now develop- 
ing a night life all its own. There is the 
bowling alley “where you may find your- 
self-bowling alongside such celebrities as 
Joan Blondel) in blue flanne! slacks, and 
a new moving picture theater, which 
doasted the world premiere of “Camille.” 
But most fun of all is the big barn dance; 
and it is held in a barn, too, at which the 
natives and visitors alike assemble and 
dance all the old-fashioned dances. 
Then if you want to swank a bit you 
can go 10 miles out of town to the 
Dunes. There you see some smart eve- 
ning clothes. Tala was there with» her 
Santa Barbara socialite friend, Mrs. 


Mildred Kelleher, in a dinner frock of 


pale green wool under a handsome mink 
coat. Mrs. Charles Butterworth was 


wearing a wine red gown beneath a _ 


MAKE-UP 
By W. E. Hill 


Copyright, 1937, by Chicago Tribune-N. ¥. News Syndicate, Ina. 


angerous. Long faced 
wu, zirls have to crowd in 
wa lot of make-up to 
I a/appear sexy. Otherwise . 
Cute effect. Somewhat \ Lag’ i . | 4 1] MER NND ockine kind hosted 
. | mace Te De ie \! , 2a 4) See Wee looking kind hearted. 
blonde. Subj iy Very refined. Just™ a 7 ame “i iB. FS ig 
- ey. Yi l } See Vea well meaning person 


lipstick and j RW: 7/77), | 7 re : 
ter, mon ee W dash of pros Seg Y 3 Girl” 3 = Set Begs will say, “She's so nice 


Y f, Store eyelashes. 


| her nose. Thinks the _ gee) examining completed 
way women make{ Zi make-up: Practicing 
up nowadays is too EE —== allure with eyes half 
awful. spirit closed. in preparation 
Wet wit PAM) Od = ; 
Be o> ieee wes for heavy : date. 
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Cosmetic broadcast. “Re- 
‘member, send your name 
land address to Lady Isa- 
‘bella, care of this station, 
and you will receive a trial 


Cc serge = size tube of Lady Isabella’s 
Big he-man. Uses a health world famed foundation 


‘ Z 3 oe "he ~ Be Z| aoa y Sy ‘ Y, 
CE ao “\ 424 Pg : / me heln | Uf Py : 
tba Y) eee 2 Br ey fff, "bien to ah a re inte Va cream, made from the 
= . . Com purest soup stock,” etc., etc. 


Cosmetic counter. Lady of make-up 


demonstrator shows how 

to put rouge on lower} 

lip and then deftly trans- 

fer some to upper lip g 

by pressing lips tightly 
toggther. 


“Say, what's the matter? Are 

you sick?” The girl whose beau 

told her he liked a girl to be “She’s waiting for Miss 

natural and not go around with Rose. She comes in for a1; 

a lot of make-up on, took him facial whenever her hus- y 

at his word next time he called band is getting interested 
__for her. : See in another woman.” 
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Reviews of the New Films By Clarke Wales 


‘You Only Live Once’ 


The gangster cycle grows’ up. 
Recommended. Wanger-United Artists. 


Unlike the early gangster pictures 


~ which made hoodlums out to be robust 


and not entirely unlikeable fellows, or 
the G-man pictures which glorified the 
Federal boys, “You Only Live Once” at- 
tempts to handle a crime story with 
some realism. 


The result is a picture which uses the 
bang-bang elements of the usual cops 
and robbers film but which is greatly 
superior as drama. In addition to the 
thrills of a sereen chase filled with far 
more suspense than such pictures often 
carry, there is a portrayal of the very 
unattractive life of a fugitive from the 
law. It is about as close to realism 
as the screen ever. gets. 

In order to show the dire lot of the 
fugitive without building up a senti- 
mental case for fugitives in general, the 
picture makes him a victim of circum- 
stance and a miscarriage of justice. 
This is the film’s only major com- 
promise. 

Eddie Taylor (Henry Fonda) is a re- 
form school graduate who, at the end 
of his third prison term, attempts to go 
straight. He has a brief moment of 
happiness when he marries the girl 
(Sylvia Sidney) who has been waiting 
through his three years in prison. Then, 
largely because of his record, he loses 
his job. He cannot get another. He 
can see no choice but to go back to his 
old gang. 

Then, in a spectacular bank robbery, 
six men are killed. On circumstantial 
evidence and on his record, Taylor is 
convicted and sentenced to die for a 
crime he did not commit. On the exe- 
cution night he escapes from prison, 
killing the prison priest in his flight. 

He and his wife become two hunted 
animals, holding up service stations to 
get gasoline, living on canned goods 
eaten on the run, hiding out in daylight 
and fleeing, terrified, through the night. 
They are blamed for every crime com- 
mitted in the country. Their child is 
born in a mountain shack. And, after 
they have taken the baby to the girl’s 
sister and are trying to get out of the 
country, there is the inevitable closing 
in of pursuers and inevitable tragedy. 

Directed by Fritz Lang, the picture 
has many of the qualities of Lang’s 
“Fury.” The suspense of the prison 
break sequence is as gripping as any- 
thing I have seen on the screen. The 
chase is a combination of excitement 
and beautiful drama. The love story is 
poignantly real. 

Technically, the picture is outstand- 
ing. Lang’s particular genius springs 
from the fact that he uses to the utmost 
the equipment peculiar to the screen— 
the camera, sound effects, lighting. He 
has escaped the hampering influences of 
stage technique which for years has 
kept motion pictures more or less a 
mongrel art. 

His other great asset is dramatic hon- 
esty. It is customary in Hollywood to 
throw truth away for the sake of a gag 
and to use hokum whenever reality 
lacks a sugar coating. This Lang does 
not do. His closest approach to hokum 
is wearing a monocle when visitors 
come on his set. 

“You Only Live Once” is filled with 
fine performances. Miss Sidney and 
Fonda give sensitive and convincing 
portrayals. Some of the supporting 
players have opportunities they have 
not had before. Barton MacLane for 
once is not a heavy; as a public de- 
fender who sacrifices his love for the 
girl in order to help the boy she loves, 
he gives a fine sympathetic performance. 
William Gargan appears as the prison 
priest, and Jean Dixon does one of her 
usual impressive jobs as the girl’s sister. 
The late Chic Sale appears briefly, and 
others important in the cast are Guinn 
Williams, Warren Hymer .and John 
Wray. 

“You Only Live Once” is not an ordi- 
nary piece of entertainment. But unless 
you insist on being amused, it is enter- 
taining. 


‘Bulldog Drummond 


> 
Escapes 
Bulldog Drummond gets younger and 
funnier. Acceptable. Paramount. 


With the “Thin Man” influence still 
dominating screen melodrama, Bulldog 
Drummond returns to the screen con- 
siderably livelier and funnier than the 


character made famous by Ronald 


-Colman. 


Ray Milland, whose talents have had 
by no means the opportunity they de- 
serve, is the new Drummond, and an 
interesting Drummond he is. He stacks 
up well even against the excellent 
comedy support of E. E. Clive and Regi- 
nald Denny, the charm of Heather 
Angel, an excellent performance by Sir 
Guy Standing and the entertaining dis- 
tractions of shots in the night and eerie 
sounds in an old mansion. 


The story is a conventional screen 
mystery comedy, with more comedy 
than mystery. It involves counterfeit- 
ers, a girl in distress, Drummond, his 
assistant (Denny) who is about to be- 
come a father, his valet (Clive), a 
bearded villain (Porter Hall, again do- 
ing a swell job of acting), and assorted 
assistant villains. 

It is a brightly entertaining little pic- 
ture. Other Drummond films are sched- 
uled to follow. 


‘Mama Steps Out’ 


An excellent comedy cast in a John 
Emerson-Anita Loos concoction. Ac- 
ceptable. M-G-M. 


Two or three good comedians, given 
some stock situations, a new gag or two 
and reasonably bright dialog, cannot 
help: turning out a picture which is 
worth watching for the laughs. 

Such a picture is “Mama Steps Out,” 
produced by John Emerson, written by 
Anita Loos and featuring Guy Kibbee 
and Alice Brady. The story is stock, 
the one about the Midwest wife who be- 
littles her background and drags her 
family off to Europe to rub elbows with 
culture: But there are some new gags, 
including a _ sit-down strike by the 
woman’s servants, and Miss Brady and 
Kibbee give the picture more life than 
was written into it, 

The romance is carried by Betty Fur- 
ness and Stanley Morner, a newcomer 
who made a decided impression on the 
preview audience. Morner, from radio, 
sings a couple of songs, does very well 


Sylvia Sidney and Henry 
Fonda in “You Only Live 
Once,” distinguished by Direc- 
tor Fritz Lang’s forceful and 
honest direction. 


as an actor and, what is more im- 
portant, presents a face and personality 
which are obvious assets to a young 
man setting out on a screen career. 

Gene Lockhart helps the comedy in 
his role as Kibbee’s friend from Indiana, 
and three artistic phonies are well played 
by Gregory Gaye, Ivan Lebedeff and 
Heather Thatcher. 


‘Outcast’ 


Romance and a drama of smal! town 
prejudice, Acceptable. Emanuel Cohen- 
Paramount. 


“Outcast,” story of a great surgeon 
in a small town, is an unpretentious 
picture distinguished by superb per- 
formances, intelligent direction and some 
unusual spots of drama. For a film pro- 
duced on a relatively small scale, it is 
an unusually impressive piece of enter- 
tainment. 

Heading the cast are Warren William, 
Karen Morley and Lewis Stone, William 
and Stone in the best roles they have 
had in years. William, as a famous 
surgeon, is tried for murder when one 
of his patients, a woman wrfo is in love 
with him, takes an overdose of drugs 
and kills herself. He is acquitted, but 
through the efforts of the dead woman’s 
husband his career is ruined. No hos- 
pital will have him on its staff and his 
patients leave him. 2 

Resigned to giving up his career, he 
pawns his surgical instruments and 
spenés the money for a railroad ticket— 
to anywhere. The train takes him to a 
harhlet in Wisconsin, where he meets 
Stame, in the role of a famous attorney 
who has retired to the town of his birth. 
Instead of becoming a ditch digger, he 
becomes, through Stone’s influence, the 
town’s Samaritan, a country doctor. He 
finds some contentment there. 


However, he is followed by the sister- 
in-law of the woman who killed herself. 
She is determined to finish her brother’s 
work of persecution. The old lawyer 
intercedes and wins her over, but it is 
too late; inadvertently ,she reveals the 
doctor’s history. Led by a viciously pre- 
judiced woman, the town rises against 
him, and when the woman’s child dies 
of pneumonia, she sends a lynch mob 
after him. There is some tense drama 
in these later scenes, and a beautiful 
performance by Stone when he stops the 
mob. The picture ends pleasantly. 

In addition to the principals, excep- 
tionally fine portrayals are given by 
Esther Dale as the unbalanced woman 
who epitomizes unreasonable prejudice, 
by John Wray as her husband, by Jackie 
Moran (the boy of “Valiant Is the Word 
for Carrie’) as their son, by Christian 
Rub as the old lawyer’s servant. 

Robert Florey’s direction is excellent. 
His big scenes are dramatic and the 
picture is filled with nice bits of direc- 
tion, as when the pawnbroker, having 
taken in the surgeon’s instruments, 
picks up a scalpel and starts paring his 
fingernails. 

The cereen play, by Doris Malloy and 
Dore Schary, was taken from a story by 
Frank R. Adams. 


Recent pictures which have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen & 
Radio Weekly are as. follows: “Come 
and Get it” (Goldwyn-United Artists); 
“The Garden of Allah” (Selznick); “Win- 
terset” (RKO-Radio); “Lloyds of. Lon- 
don” (Twentieth Century-Fox); “The 
Plainsman” (Paramount); “Golddiggers 
of 1937” (Warner Bros.); “Great Guy” 
(Grand National); “Beloved Enemy” 
(Goldwyn-United Artists); “After the 
Thin Man” (M-G-M); “Camille” (M-G-M); 
“That Girl from Paris” (RKO-Radio); 
“One in a Million’ (Twentieth Century- 
Fox); “The Plough and the Stars” (RKO- 
Radio); “Stowaway” (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox); “Stolen Holiday” (Warner 
Bros.); “Black Legion” (Warner Bros.) ; 
“Penrod and Sam” (Warner Bros.); “Fire 
Over England’ (London Film-United 
Artists); “(Maid of Salem” (Paramount). 
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Bouquets for a beauty. Madeleine Carroll, one of Hollywood’s busiest actresses 
Twentieth Century Fox’s “On the Avenue,” with Dick Powell 


this film, and Alice Faye and the Ritz Brothers are also involy 


